





NOW-A Parade of Huge Fragrant Roses 


JACKSON & PERKINS 


Navest liner 


PARADE 


(Prop. Rights Reserved) 


YW available for the first time—our newest 

Climber—PARADE! And here's an ever- 
blooming Climber that produces a steady proces- 
sion of colorful roses all season long! The 
“Parade of Roses” starts in June with a sudden 
fanfare—as the entire plant bursts into bloom, cov 
ered from top to bottom with scores of brilliant 
rose-red flowers. But that’s only the beginning! 
Throughout the season, these rich red roses keep 
right on coming—sometimes singly, sometimes in 
clusters. And finally in the Fall, Parade reaches a 
stunning climax—a grand finale as it bursts out 
once again into a breathtaking display of top-to- 
bottom bloom! 

While Parade is most exciting when blooming 
in masses... the individual flowers are a delight 
in themselves. Each rose is exquisitely shaped . . . 
has a sparkling rose-red color... a spicy fragrance 

. and measures 4” to 5” across—really large for 


a Climber! 


HARDY — EASY-T0-GROW 


This new Climber is not only beautiful to see 
but easy to grow. Hardy, vigorous—Parade grows 
quickly, with a minimum of care—and will thrive 
in semi-shade as well as in full sunlight. Excellent, 
disease-resistant, dark green foliage. Always has a 
clean overall appearance . . . there are no discol- 
ored flowers, as the old petals keep dropping off. 
It's one of the most active of the hardy modern 
Climbers . . . inheriting the persistant everbloom- 
ing characteristics of the famous New Daun and 
the profuse-blooming nature of World's Fair. 


MAIL COUPON TO ORDER NOW! Order Now For Planting This Spring! 


Remember—this is the first time we are offering this brand-new J&P 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. Everblooming Climber! You can be the first in your neighborhood 
320 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 





to display it—by ordering now. Like all J&P Roses, Parade is guar- 
anteed tw live and bloom in your garden. To have it in time for 
planting this Spring—to have it growing in this year's garden . 

just fill out and send the coupon today. We'll include, FREE with 
your order, a copy of our helpful “Home Garden Guide’—full of 
information on planting, growing and caring for Roses. Mail coupon 


NOW. 


Please send me, at the proper planting time for my locality 


PARADE CLIMBERS 

($2.50 each; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $26.40) 
I enclose § 

in full payment 


of your helptul “Home Garden Guide 


(PRICES: $2.50 each; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $26.40) 


Jackson & Perkins Co. s.«0« 


World's Largest Rose Growers NEW YORK 
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Horticulture: February 1953; Volume XXXII, No. 2. Issued Monthly. Published at December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act « 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Hates (in advance). One year 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized Augus 


$2.50. Canada $2.50. Foreign Countries, $3.50. Entered as second-class matter 





STERN’S NURSERIES PROUDLY a 
A NEW GARDEN MASTERPIECE 


MAN-HIGH 


Imported tree-size soacieaall a 


5 to 6 FEET TALL’ 


Stern’s brings you another rare garden wonder. Gigantic GLADS— 
giant queens of floral beauty, Truly the most magnificent ever 
grown! 


* + + Imagine towering spikes taller than the average man—with a 


flowering head more than a yard long... 

* * * imagine 22 or more huge flowers on a single stem—each indi- 
vidual floret the size of a saucer, measuring 6 inches in diam- 
eter... each flower the size of a giant Amaryllis... 

* * * imagine a flag-pole spike with eight or more colossal flowers 
open at the same time—with florets so arranged that the spike 
is 8 to 10 inches wide—like a solid wall of brilliant color... 

* * * imagine enjoying weeks of colorful blooms as each bud bursts 
into flowering glory. 

Don’t miss this garden thrill—get these new Stern’s Skyscraper 

varieties for a “flower show” garden this summer. 

These rare Gladiolus originally sold for as much as $50.00 for 

a single bulb! Now Stern’s brings you these “best-of-the-show” 

beauties at a price every gardener can afford. We predict that these 

amazing horticultural specimens will some day be featured as cut 
flowers by America’s finest florists at up to $12 a dozen! 


Guaranteed to bloom in 9O days or less— 
or money back. (No need to return plants.) 


So easy to grow, even the beginner can win prizes at flower shows. 
In your garden they are an outstanding spectacle that demands 
attention. In a floral arrangement, they are a “living picture” of 
grace and color that cannot be equalled by any other flower. Simply 
plant these Stern’s giants deeper than ordinary ‘‘Glads’’—about 4-5 
inches deep. This is necessary because their towering height requires 


+ 20 of each listed above—100 bulbs.... 


GROWS 5 INCHES IN A SINGLE DAY! 
A Goliath of vitality! You've never seen such vigorous 
growth. On damp, cool summer days you can almost see 
them growing. Small quantities of plant food applied regu- 
larly, plus plenty of water and sun, is all you need for 
sensational prize-winning Glads. 


5 SKYSCRAPER VARIETIES 
for MAN-HIGH, EYE-LEVEL BEAUTY 


1—CREAMY WHITE—A magnificent specimen, produces a huge 
spike covered with flowers. Sensational. 

2—PINK AND ROSE—Rare prize-winners! Tremendous flowers 
opening extremely wide. Very tall and graceful. 

3—YELLOW AND ORANGE—A massive display of dazzling sun- 
rise colors. A Flower Show champion. 

4—SCARLET—King Size flowers. Rich deep color with a velvety 
glow. One of the largest—easily reaches 6 feet. 

5—PURPLE AND LAVENDER—New, most unusual color. An amaz- 
ing flower—tall and broad. Exquisite. 


Stern’s finest quality—officially rated No. 1 size 
Every Stern’s bulb treated INSECT RESISTANT 
Every bulb guaranteed to bloom in 90 days or less 
3 of each listed above— 15 bulbs...$ 3.25 
5 of each listed above— 25 bulbs... 
10 of each listed above— 50 bulbs... 


ALL 
PRICES 
50 POSTPAID 


Send check or money order. 


a firm foundation. Plant in any kind of soil with good drainage. 
Give them maximum sunshine (all day long if possible). Water 
frequently. For a continuous display of exhibition Gladiolus, plant 
bulbs at intervals of two weeks. Plant until July 1st. Enjoy a succes- 
sion of exquisite blooms from July until late Fall. 


"that cae traiaaat a atiaaein cai siintaa tues nina 


I STERN’S NURSERIES, INC., Dept. H Geneva,N.Y. § 


I want Stern's MAN-HIGH GLADIOLUS that grow 5 to 6 feet tall, Every i 
bulb guaranteed to bloom in 90 days or less 


CHECK QUANTITY 


$3.25 


RUSH ORDER—our supply of these rare bulbs is extremely limited Enclosed is $ 


RESERVE YOUR SELECTION NOW. We ship Glads just before planting time. 


STERN’S NURSERIES; 


DEPT. H ¢ GENEVA, N. Y. 


@ 1953 Stern’s Nurseries, Inc 
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STASSEN takes pleasure in 


introducing 


Your Dutch Uncle whe will 


give straight-from-the-shoulder ad- 


vice in this column each month. 


YY) 
a 


Your Dutch 
Uncle 


recommends 

some new 

and unusual 
bulbs for 

indoor planting. | 


GLOXINIA HOLLYWOOD 


“A new glamorous variety — as deep in color 
as the famous west coast night sky and as 
prolific as a spectacular production. I counted 
as many as twenty blooms on one plant, and 
they bloom constantly over a long period. 
As they say in Hollywood, “I give it 5 stars.” 


“So easy to grow for perfect enjoyment, only 
needs a sunny location. Compact, beautiful 
foliage, many, many deep velvety purple ruf- 
fled trumpets. Supply very limited.” 


3 for $1.25 10 for $3.75 Poste Paid 
Your Dutch Uncle says, “itisa 


thrilling pleasure to grow 


ROYAL DUTCH AMARYLLIS 


“You know about the 

famous “Holiday Ama- 

ryllis’’ shown on mag- 

azine covers and 

praised by experts. 

Here is a variety the 

equal in every way 

except it blooms later 

in the winter. Planted 

this month, you'll be in for a thrill, watching 
the bud break through the giant bulb, and 
grow each day like magic. Then the big vivid 
perfectly formed flowers, often eight inches 
across, burst into bloom, generally four to a 
stem. It's a sight you'll long remember. Plant 
them out when weather is warm for next 
winter bloom indoors. A valuable investment 
or an appreciated gift, that pays dividends 
in thrilling beauty over many years.’ 


Vivid Red $2.50 each,3 for $7.00 Pod 
Pure White $3.00 each,3 for 58.50 Paid 


Send for 
New 
Catalog 
of 


STASSEN 


FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 








DEPT. 14 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 








HANDY-DANDY 

WATERING POT 

This smartly designed unit for 
watering indoor plants or flowers 
has a long curved spout which 
makes it easier to water plants in 
those hard-to-reach places. The 
water flows at the proper rate to 
avoid spilling or overflow. $.49 
from EARL FISHER PLASTICS, 
Dept. 105, 387 East Broad, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 


50 FT. SPRINKLER 

WEIGHS | POUND 

This double, lightweight, plastic sprin- 
kler can spray an area more than 12 
feet wide by 50 feet long at average 
water pressure! It will do a_ perfect 
sprinkling job in any position, and it is 
gentle on flowers. Complete with brass 
connector. 20 ft. length $2.50; 50 ft. 
length $4.75, postpaid. ANDREWS 
SPRINKLERS, Dept. H, 6612 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


AFRICAN VIOLET ROOTER 
River Products Company has intro- 
duced a new, easy way to grow your 
African Violet Plants from leaves. 
Simply dip a damp African Violet 
leaf in Thompson’s African Violet 
Rooter, a special hormone root-form- 
ing powder, plant it, and in 2 or 3 
weeks your leaf will shoot roots. 
RIVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Dept. 106, 722 Chestnut Street, St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. 








NEW, NOVEL BIRD FEEDER 


The “‘Hungry Birds’ Haven” attracts 
many varieties of colorful birds. The 
roof slides up for easy filling of the 
large capacity feed holder with suet or 
bread. The treated wooden base and 
perches won’t rot. 1519” high, 11” 
diameter, and costs $4.95 postpaid 
Available at PARMELE & STURGES 
Dept. 104, 51 Crown Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT | 


Double 
Camellia-Flowered 


World’s most spectacular flower 
Measures up to 8 inches across 


BLOOMS ALL SUMMER LONG 


Positively breath-taking are these new double Camellia-flow- 
ered hybrids. Their spectacular blooms, from early July until 
late fall, measure up to 8 inches across. More colorful than ever, 
Stern’s now offers these exquisite flowers in a wide range of 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM IN 35 WEEKS 


brilliant colors. Their lovely shape is a masterpiece of sym- 
metry. Grow them in shade—where clear bright colors are most 
needed. A most effective cut flower when floated in a shallow 
bowl like a Water Lily—surrounded by its own leaves. 


A Continuous Display from July until frost. For shady locations —in garden, porch or window box 


From early summer until late fall you'll have these exquisite 
flowers of exceptional beauty. Huge blossoms of iridescent red, 
pink, white, rose, yellow and intermediate shades. You've never 
seen such rich and glowing colors—such exquisite shape of 
flower! Don’t wait ‘til it’s too late. Plant this spring! 

These remarkable Stern’s BEGONIAS will thrive almost 
without direct sunlight—even where other flowers cannot live. 
They'll brighten dark corners of your garden with spectacular 


Easy to grow! Require little care! 


Easy to grow in a shady location. They cannot stand full sun. For 
longest possible blooming season, we recommend that you start 
Begonias indoors in pots or window boxes in March, Set outdoors 
after all danger of frost has passed. They bloom in clusters of three, 
one large male flower in the center and two smaller female flowers 
on either side. Remove these side buds as soon as they appear. They 
are of inferior character and inhibit the full development of the 
central flower. This disbudding will make an amazing difference in 
the size and beauty of the flower. 
Keep soil moist—keep soil at a high degree of fertility. 


Giant, tuberous-rooted Begonias —Finest grown! 
Groups include these gorgeous colors: 
RED SALMON 
PINK YELLOW 
ORANGE WHITE 
ORDER NOW for immediate delivery 


Send check or money order 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


DEPT. H GENEVA, N. Y. 


@ 1953—Stern'’s Nurseries, Inc. 
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color. They are wonderful as potted plants on shady cool 
porches that hardly get any sun. In window boxes on the shaded 
side of your house, their continuous display of huge blossoms 
will glorify your home. Give them plenty of water and they 
will reward you with a color display of amazing brilliance 
right through the hottest summer until actual freezing weather. 
Don’t miss this amazing garden thrill. 


USE ORDER FORM=MaAIL TODAY! 


STERN’S NURSERIES Dept. H Geneva, N. Y. 

Yes, | want the world’s most beautiful flowers. Send Giant Camellia- 
Flowered Begonias that are guaranteed to bloom in 15 weeks or 
money back. 





[ ] 6 Bulbs (one of each color) $2.00 
‘i AMOUNT 
[ 12 Bulbs (two of each color) $3.50 ENCLOSED 
[" | 24 Bulbs (four of each color) $6.00 

CJ 54 Bulbs (nine of each color) $11.50 


96 Bulbs (sixteen of each color) $19.50 











ALL PRICES POSTPAID 
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STERN’S Presents TE ey 


Rare, Double Flowering Nn" 


E-YEAR! 


ROSE o 7 


SHARON”, 
TREE 


(HIBISCUS SYRIACUS) 


Guaranteed to bloom in 15 weeks 


Most exquisite ornamental flowering tree! Now Stern's brings you 
the lovely ROSE of SHARON in exciting new beauty you've never 
seen before. Friends will marvel at it! This entire tree covered with 
hundreds of huge rose-like flowers is an unforgettable sight! Remember 
these are not the ordinary shrub althea—these are magnificent frees, 
one of the loveliest of all flowering trees. Use as an ornamental shade 
tree along walks or near your house; admirers will come to your home 
just to see their magnificent beauty. 
GORGEOUS FLOWERS IN 15 WEEKS—Guaranteed if you plant now 
These big trees have already set flower-buds that will burst into 
glorious bloom summer. With every succeeding year you'll enjoy 
these ROSE of SHARON trees more than any 
other tree in your garden. 


A 

Makes your home a “SHOW PLACE” 
These stately ROSE of SHARON trees will add 
considerable value to your home—plus exquisite 
beauty. You will delight in their breath-taking 
abundance of color and blossoms, their cool sum- 
mer shade. Grows 15 feet high . . . blooms con- 
tinuously from July until October. 


Absolute hardy. These amazing trees thrive any- 
where, in any soil. They require almost no care, 
yet they become more beautiful each year. LAST 
A LIFETIME, Require NO winter protection. 


These are the famous ROSE of SHARON at their glorious best—now the most 
spectacular of all summer and fall flowering trees. Each bloom is like a per- 
fect rose—only bigger. Its many ruffled petals, its breath-taking coloring are 


LOOK! tuge 
yours continuously from mid-summer until late fall. Require absolutely no 


Rose-like flowers 
z special attention. Just plant them and enjoy them. Stern’s ROSE of SHARON 
up to 4 inches across! TREES live a lifetime—a splendid investment for every home-owner. 


BIG TREES guaranteed hardy in coldest sections 
Each $500 3 for $400 Shipped Express Collect 


Send check or money order. Our supply is limited. 


Order NOW for delivery at proper Spring planting time. 
USE COUPON e MAIL EARLY 
| STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. H Geneva, N. Y. | 





Mew) 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Stern’s guarantees lifetime satisfaction. If at any time you 
are not completely satisfied, your money will be refunded 
promptly. You need not return the plants for refund. 
Breath-taking colors now available 
in Stern's ROSE of SHARON trees 


RADIANT RED—Hundreds of bright double red flow- 


ers, so profuse they will cause some of the branches to 
droop gracefully, 


SHOCKING PINK- Large flowers with many deli- Check Variety 
cately curved petals of a rich pink color. An abundant I [ ]radiant RED 
bloomer. Fi | [ Shocking PINK ame 


WHITE BANNER -Pure white with a spot of red in | | |weite Banner 


the center. A double-full blossom. Extremely large and Check Quantity 
very abundant. I [ ]one—$s.00 


STERN’S NURSERIES = | 2 
g j Shipped Express Collect 


Dept. H °e Geneva, N. Y. 


Send me at proper planting time . 
Stern’s ROSE of SHARON trees. Each tree is guaranteed to i 
bloom within 15 weeks—or my money back. 


ENCLOSED IS $ 
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4 Dn, We 
i; GARDEN ORK TO DO NOW two sheets of blotting paper, kept constantly moist and warm at 
“Qo a 


approximately 65°F. The amount of sprouting in a short time will 
determine the percentage of germination. 


Put Them Back 
During freezes and thaws of early spring, plants are often heaved out of 
their places in the garden and paths hard-trodden beyond repairing 
can be worn in good lawns by too steady use of short-cuts across the 
grounds. Be sure, therefore, to press all unsettled plants firmly back 
into the soil and to vary any customary routes over the grass 


Hotbeds and Coldframes 
Both frames will soon be put to intensive use, but hold off on putting 
anything in hotbeds until the soil temperature reads 60°F. on cold 
nights. Sash should be in place on coldframes, too, so that the soil can 
warm up and become workable for planting. In order to conserve day- 
time heat, mats made of several thicknesses of straw, canvas, burlap, 

Those Blooming Bulbs carpeting or the like will of course be necessary for night coverings on 
Bulbs for bright bloom in the window garden — tulips, hyacinths, the frames. It is important also to scrub clean all pots and flats to be 
daffodils, freesias — will force more quickly as the season draws closer used in starting this year’s crop of plants from seeds or cuttings. And 
to their normal time for flowering. The blossoms will fade in due course, don’t fail to treat the soil before planting with any one of several sub- 





but keep the plants growing as long as possible. A dose or two of liquid 
fertilizer and a nicotine spray to banish lice will help the foliage to stay 
green and clean during this period. Then, when the leaves turn yellow, 
let the plants dry and store them in their pots through midsummer. In 
early fall, the hyacinth, daffodil and tulip bulbs, if still sound, can be 
planted in the garden to bloom next spring; freesias may be repotted 
for forcing again; paper-white narcissus, however, will be worthless 


‘he Green Plants 
Many foliage piants and ferns, especially, may need repotting as new 


growth begins. For this, use a combination of 2 parts good loam, 2 
£ £ 


parts leafmold, 1 part sand, 144 part dried cow manure and 4 part 
broken charcoal to which is added a 34 pint of bonemeal for each bushel 
of mixture. Divide each plant, if need be, resetting the youngest sec- 
tions in a pot of the new soil, leaving a small space at the top for water 


Test Your Seeds 


The new seeds the catalogs tempted you to buy, or those you saved 
from favorite flowers, can be tested by placing some of each between 
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stances on the market to prevent damping-off among the tiny plants 


Save Them From Sunscald 


As th® sun of late winter becomes stronger, it is a good idea to protect 
broad-leaved evergreens from possible sunscald by some sort of screen- 
ing. Burlap stretched between stakes, or even snow-fencing, doubled 
back on itself to leave few open slats, will do. Dwarf Daphne eneorum, 
growing in spots which the sun strikes early in the year, is also apt to 
suffer a singeing. A very light covering of branches or some other 
mulch material will prevent this. Better yet, avert trouble by planting 
the fragrant, pink garland flower where shade stays longer in the season. 


For Sanitation 


Tent caterpillars are only egg masses now. Take time to cut off and 
burn all twigs of wild cherries and fruit trees infested with them or wipe 
tree crotches free of them by means of a home-made swab, soaked in 
kerosene. Paint the egg clusters of gypsy moth with creosote to get 
rid of its caterpillars next summer. Also inspect the canes of roses for 
any signs of canker disease which often begins where bark is damaged 
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Photo: Vondell 


NV hen the Sap Runs 


N OW that February is here, with its clear, cold days and crisp winter skies, we know that sugaring 
i time is in the offing. In many a village and hamlet, this time of year is anticipated with all the 
enthusiasm for a Valentine’s Day or Halloween, because it usually means not one, but several, sugaring- 
off parties. If you have ever tasted the hot syrup, stiffened into delicious chewiness as it is ladled from 
a steaming kettle into a pan of snow, then you have a feeling for the sugar maple that most folks do 
not even know exists. In winter this familiar tree stands out as a sturdy sentinel against the sky; in 
summer it clothes its egg-shaped form in a deep green mantle. In autumn its garment is richer than 
any red or gold tapestry imaginable. Then, as each spring approaches, we tap its trunk and transform 
the sweet, flowing sap into sugar or syrup. What hardwood gives us more in the way of year-round 


beauty, delectable sweetmeats and cold-season comfort by the fireside? 


HORTICULTURE 





A Linnacan Anniversary 


5S BIRD songs rose from leafy woods wet with dew on a May 
morning in 1707, there was born to a Swedish curate and 
his spouse a son whose accomplishments were to revolutionize the 
entire field of biological science. Carl Linné (Linnaeus in Latin) 
came into the world by way of Rashult in the south of Sweden 
a modest village that he has immortalized in his writings, as the 
poet, Robert Burns, did for his beloved Alloway. 

From early childhood, Carl was attracted to plants, for his 
father, who had a keen knowledge of botany, had planted a siz- 
able garden around the rectory, notable for 
its rare and curious specimens. It was his 
custom to give the child flowers while he was 
still in his cradle and to take him into gar- 
den and pasture where the youngster might 
be close to green things growing. At the age 
of four, according to a memoir of his 
brother, Carl accompanied his father and a 
group of friends on a pienic to a nearby 
village. Toward evening they rested in a 
meadow. There, the cleric regaled them 
with his musings on the native plants 
nearby their habits, virtues, and the 
particular name for each. From that time 
on, young Carl’s curiosity was insatiable 
and his questions never ending — but it 
was names he always asked for first. On 
many occasions later, he emphasized that 
names were the approach to the knowledge 
of any subject. As Donald Culross Peattie 
so aptly said: “His father laid for him that 
indispensable foundation for a naturalist, 
the long view and the quick sight.” 

At the age of nine, the young plantsman, 
destined by his parents for the clergy, was 
sent to school in a nearby city where the 
principal studies were the classical lan- 
guages and ecclesiastical subjects. As he 
progressed, the eminent scientist, Rothman, 
encouraged him to read the outstanding 
scientific works of the day, especially in the 
field of botany which delighted student and 
teacher alike. Then, in 1728, he proceeded to the University of 
Upsala, and two years later he became a lecturer and demon- 
strator at the University’s botanical garden. Short of stature, but 
sturdily built, this avid young student, with his bright brown eyes 
that twinkled in a sunburnt face, soon attracted the attention of 
such scholars as Rudbeck and Celsius. 

The first great challenge to his ability was his assignment to 
survey the plants of Lappland. This proved to be a strenuous but 
profitable journey, and the account of his experiences reveals his 
youthful vagaries and somewhat unstable temperament, but the 
young botanist’s observations are compelling and vivid. 

A recent biographer, Knut Hagberg, made this comment: 
“When Linnaeus describes bilberries, he gives a detailed account 
of a Lapplandic cheese dish in which these berries are used, and 
also gives a magnificent description of the mass of capercaillie, 
black-cock, hazel-hen, and ptarmigan which eat bilberries, not 
only in the autumn but well into the winter, when the berries 
have already withered.” 

Recognition and fame came to him, and he proceeded to 
Holland where he studied for and received his degree of doctor of 
medicine. Possessed of a remarkable personality and profound 
knowledge, he attracted several wealthy patrons. Furthermore, 
his work Systema Naturae, in which he presented his ideas on the 
classification of animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, brought 
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from a drawing by J. E. Rehn, 1747 
Linnaeus at the age of forty 


him new fame and glory. While in Holland he published numerous 
works, and many of his paragraphs and phrases couched in 
charming literary style made these scientific works all the more 
appealing and delightful to read. 

At the age of 31, renowned in his field, he returned to his 
native Sweden. Here he practiced medicine with great success, 
lectured on diverse subjects at the University of Upsala and 
produced treatises in Latin and Swedish. His output was prodi- 
gious and his keen scientific approach was to be felt in everything 
that he wrote, in both Latin and Swedish, 
during this exciting period of his life. 

In 1753, at the age of 46, Linnaeus pub- 
lished his Species Plantarum, a work that 
has left an indelible imprint in the botani- 
cal world. This year of 1953 marks the two 
hundredth anniversary of this great work. 
The idea of a scientific name in two parts 
genus and species — that would be ac- 
cepted all over the world was by no means 
original with Linnaeus. In fact, centuries 
before, the eminent Theophrastus had in- 
augurated the idea. However, it remained 
for the dynamic genius, Linnaeus, to bring 
order out of chaos and set the pattern for 
universal names for plants. He had the 
vision to see things clearly in his desire to 
clarify and to simplify. Because of his 
humane approach and his nimble imagina- 
tion, he succeeded in fusing the old wives’ 
tales and superstitions of his early life with 
the scientific knowledge he acquired at the 
University. In the past two centuries, great 
strides have been made in classifying plants. 
With the development of varieties, a third 
division in plant names has come into 
common use. As hybridizers have continued 
their work, a fourth appendage, known as a 
clon, has come to be associated with some 
plants which must be propagated vegeta 
tively to obtain a true strain. Typical ex- 
amples of clons are the various named roses. 

Linnaeus was more than a scientist. He was a poet, a man of 
letters, a thinker, a humanist — one of Sweden’s truly great 
figures. As the years passed, honors were heaped upon him, and he 
was given the title of a nobleman — Von Linné. Students came 
from all parts of the world to listen to him, and he inspired them 
to journey to the far corners of the earth in search of new plants. 

On January 10, 1778, the gifted Linnaeus, now a weary old man 
distraught with pain and crippled with paralysis, passed on. 
Several years later, when this great scientist’s estate was being 
settled, his collections of specimen plants, minerals, insects and 
shells together with his library were sold to a young English 
medical student, James E. Smith. A few years later, Dr. Smith 
and several prominent men, interested in natural history, formed 
the Linnean Society to disseminate the knowledge that Linnaeus 
had gathered in his writings. Curiously enough no person or 
group in Sweden was sufficiently interested to buy the great col- 
lection assembled by an illustrious son, but it may be said that 
fate was kind for Linnaeus and his work have been permanently 
memorialized in the rooms of the Linnean Society in London. 

To quote Knut Hagberg again: “The science of Linnaeus set 
its stamp on cultural life, . . . the 1700's can with justification be 
called the Linnean century; with Linnaeus the tree of knowledge 
became one with the tree of life, because he devoted to his 
research not merely his reason but all his senses as well.” _D.J.F. 
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The Men Who Judge Our Roses 


by Walter E. Lammerts, La Canada, Cal 


; peo BTEDLY many a gardener has 
often wondered, after looking at the 
advertisements and catalog covers showing 
the lovely, dark red hybrid tea, Chrysler 
Imperial, and the fragrant, shell-pink flori- 
bunda, Ma Perkins, how all the nurseries 
can suddenly place such confidence in two 
hitherto unheard of new roses. 

The AARS 
plant is the answer. It means that varieties 


so labeled have scored highest in keenly 


Insignia placed on cit h 


competitive trials, thus winning the much 
coveted award of the All-America Rose Se- 
Although much has 
been the 
during the past 12 years, little attention has 


lections organization 


written about Various winners 


been directed to the meticulous devotion 
and unselfish service rendered to the Amer 
ican garden public by the men who main- 
tain these gardens and the judges who so 
the 
sent to the various gardens for trial. 


conscientiously score many varieties 


To Aid Gardeners 


It has been my privilege during the past 
several years to visit each of these gardens. 
Therefore, the purpose of this story is to 
give gardeners some idea of how much is 
being done in order to help them determine 
what varieties should be planted, and thus 
and 


save much effort, time expense by 


eliminating those of little merit. 

Last spring, I first visited the Howard 
Rose Company at Hemet, California. This 
organization was begun in 1912 by the late 
Charles W. Howard, who, with his partner, 
Ernest J. Lindquist, built one of the largest 
wholesale rose growing establishments in 
America. Their demonstration 
garden is now an official AARS test garden. 
Situated as Hemet is, in a high, desert 
plateau area, fairly cold winters, with tem- 
, are followed by 


excellent 


peratures down to 13° F 
ideal spring conditions for rose develop- 
ment. Then the roses are subjected to the 
most merciless heat and low humidity con 
ditions occurring anywhere in America. 
Again in the fall, relatively cool, sunny 
days and cool nights serve to accent the 
beauty of color and form. The test garden 
is judged by Keith Monahan and Robert 
Lindquist, long experienced in evaluating 
roses. Last May, tremendously vigorous 
plants, three to six feet in height, were lit- 
erally covered with flowers and exquisitely 
formed buds. 

Traveling along the coastal valley of Cal. 
ifornia, my next stop was at the Armstrong 
Nurseries’ test garden at Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, a relatively inland desert location. 
Started in the 90s by John S. Armstrong 
(still “going strong’ at 86), now this large 
retail nursery organization is in charge of 
his son J. Audrey Armstrong, the AARS 


conscientious rosa- 
rian, he three or four 
times each spring, summer and fall, and 
averages these scores for final evaluation of 
the varieties. Following the planting of test 


judge. An extremely 


scores all entries 


roses each spring, the ground is covered 
with a thick, 
are watered by overhead sprinkling early 


grain-straw mulch. The roses 


in the morning to eliminate possibility of 
burning. Mildew infection is thus greatly 
reduced, and little spray protection is actu- 
ally necessary. 

The size, symmetry and beauty of the 
plants in this test garden were truly amaz- 
ing. Many were over five feet tall, and four 
to five feet broad, with a great profusion of 
flowers and buds. Needless to say, under 
these super-ideal conditions, differences in 
perfection of rose varieties submitted are 
greatly accentuated. This allows very ac- 
curate judging, and the differences between 
the poor and excellent varieties were very 
marked, indeed! 

Then I called at the test garden of the 
Howard and Smith Nursery at Monte- 
bello, California, begun in 1895 by the late 
Fred Howard, dean of American 
breeders. Here the morning fogs and pre- 
vailing afternoon cool ocean breezes tend to 
moderate the extreme conditions of heat 
characteristic of Ontario and Hemet, al- 
though lower spring temperatures are less 
ideal. Under these milder conditions, vari- 
eties long, streamlined buds and 
fewer petals give a better account of them- 
selves than the more fully-double varieties. 
The entries varied sharply in size and 
height. Obviously the basic requirement of 
any entry is that it must be vigorous, in- 
deed, in order to win the full 12 points for 
vigor, and therefore have a chance of win- 
ning an All-America award! As judge 
Arthur Howard characteristiéally said, “T 


call "em as I see ‘em, and they have to be 
ro 


rose 


with 


good to score much over 7¢ 

The three gardens 
rather adequately cover the marked cli- 
matic zones of southern California. 


mentioned so far 


Up the Pacific Coast 

Continuing up the coast, my next stop 
was at Clyde Stocking’s test garden at San 
Jose, maintained as part of his modern, re- 
tail rose nursery. Well known, particularly 
in the west, his keen evaluation of new 
roses is respected by both amateurs and 
professionals. Though summer tempera- 
tures are not as high as in Ontario, very hot 
blasts occur in late August and September. 
Mildew is more of a problem there, and 
frequent spraying with Rix is necessary. 
Following the planting, adequate basins are 
filled with liberal amounts of cow manure. 
Stocking’s frequent scoring, involving con- 


ifornia 


scientious evaluation of such character 
istics as bud and open flower form and gen- 
eral plant habit is impressive. He is par- 
ticularly critical of varieties with a spread 
ing, straggly, awkward habit of growth, 
and, in order to get the full five points for 
habit, a variety must be well-clothed with 
foliage clear to the ground, reasonably com- 
pact, symmetrical and upright in habit. 

Nearby is the Jackson-Perkins test gar- 
den at Pleasanton, California. Although 
more prevailing westerly winds are experi- 
enced here, the same varieties looked good 
in both gardens. Maintained in good con- 
dition by professional nursery methods, the 
roses are irrigated by the furrow system. 
Adequate quantities of cow manure mulch 
were used. Wide differences in vigor of va- 
rieties was noted. Particular emphasis is 
placed by judge Clarence Perkins and his 
associates on novelty of color, open flower 
form, adequate petalage and substance. 
Even if all other qualities are carefully con- 
sidered, each judge is particularly inter- 
ested in certain features, perhaps, more 
than in others, and I am mentioning these 
facts to emphasize what a new variety is 
up against as it comes up for judging in the 
various gardens. 


Fred Edmunds Observes 


At Portland, Oregon, I had the happy 
privilege of being shown the famous Port- 
land test garden by Fred Edmunds, dean 
of American rose judges. Fred Edmunds, 
like John S. Armstrong, is a mere youngster 
in his middle 80's. Years do not handicap 
him in the enjoyment of life. During the 
course of some splendid piano playing by 
Mrs. Nat Schoen (who gave a party in our 
honor) he gave Mrs. Edmunds some rather 
spirited twirls, dancing to the tune of song 
hits from the “roaring 20’s.”” Getting back 
to roses, I was amazed at the size and 
beauty of bud and flower development in 
Portland. Even a mediocre variety looks 
rather good in Edmunds’ unusually well 
kept test garden. Although the sizes of the 
plants, due to the cooler weather and 
shorter growing season were not comparable 
to those observed at the Armstrong’s test 
garden, varieties having the softer pastel 
shades and long buds tend to express them- 
selves superbly here. 

Next we went to the test garden in lovely 
Woodland Park, Seattle, Washington. Mr 
Adrian Gallaher, the official judge here, is 
also park superintendent, and he is es- 
pecially interested in the landscape values 
of roses. As at Portland, roses in the mild, 
humid climate of Seattle grow in a lush 
profusion, both as regards neauty of foliage 
and flower, that is rarely seen in southern 
California. Due to the shorter growing sea- 
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son thie 


plants are not as large, but the 
colors were more vivid, and varieties with 
unusually long buds gave an excellent per- 
formance, even though relatively shy on 
petal number. The fall score is most ob 
jective, according to Gallaher, since roses 
often are not fully in flower until after the 
deadline for spring scores July Ist. No 
special methods of culture were noted at 
this garden, but careful spraying is neces 
sary in order to control mildew. My gen 
eral impression was that Seattle is a sort of 
rose-growers’ paradise, but probably thie 
natives would question this statement. 


Where Winter Hardiness Counts 
With much regret, I left this lush green 
country for Minneapolis, via the beauti- 
fully scenic Great Northern route, and ar- 
rived at Lyndale Park one morning in early 
July. An unusually cold winter had even 
killed some of the hardy old hybrid per- 
variety which survives a 
typical this test 
garden can most certainly be purchased 
with the assurance that it will survive win- 
ters anywhere. Unless an entry does sur- 
vive there with the usual “hilling up” of 
soil around the crown, to a height of about 
9 to 12 inches, it cannot win an AARS 
award. Naturally, the plants do not in any 
way compare in height with those in west 


petuals Any 
Minneapolis winter at 


ern test gardens, but the form and color of 
the flowers were most exquisitely vivid. 

Mr. Richard Wilcox, an enthusiastic rose 
hobbyist, who makes his living in the pub- 
lishing business. is the test garden judge 
here. He has long been familiar with the 
performance of varieties in this northern 
area. Accordingly, his scores are a very im- 
portant part of the AARS picture, since 
they, and those at Ames, Iowa, are the 
most critical ones as regards winter hardi- 
ness. The gardens are maintained by Carl 
Holst, a most enthusiastic and capable 
Minneapolis Park rosarian. 

In the March issue of Horticulture, Dr 
Lammerts will complete his lively account of 
the All-America Rose Test Gardens, the men 
who maintain them and those who select our 


Editor's Note. 


new roses 
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Photos: Courtesy J. Worace MeFarland Co. (Mod 
ern Roses IV) and The American Rose Society 


Clyde Stocking scores his roses frequently. 


(Belou 
Garden, Woodland Park, Seattle, Washington 
Adrian Gallaher serves as oflicial judge and 
park superintendent here 


A new section of the Municipal Rose 


l'red Edmunds, dean of America’s rose judges. 
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Dr. Lammerts and R.S. Wilcox look them over. 


Clarence G. Perkins checks color closely. 
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Trees to Fit the Modern Home 


by Edward I. Farrington, Author of The Gardener's Travel Book 


ANDSCAPE architects and nursery- 
_4 men have been forced to radically re- 
vise their planting lists to keep in line with 
the new trend in the developing of home 
grounds —a trend created by the con- 
struction of ranch-type houses all over the 
country. Many of the trees and shrubs 
which were widely used in the past seem 
wholly out of place around these low, 
elongated dwellings. Naturally enough, 
therefore, an increased demand for low- 
growing material has been developed. 


Actually, there are numbers of trees 
which do not grow tall enough to make a 
house look smaller than it actually is, and 
vet have much to offer in charm and 
beauty. Perhaps none is more satisfactory 
than the flowering dogwood. It never grows 


too tall; it makes a gorgeous picture in 
May when covered with a solid mass of 
bloom in either pink or white, and is orna- 
mental throughout the year for its foliage, 
form and fruit. I like to supplement this 
native dogwood with the oriental species, 
Cornus kousa, which comes about a month 
later with its large, white flowers appearing 
among the leaves. Its form is excellent, an 
important factor. 


Some trees are handsome in summer, but 
ungainly in appearance and wholly unat- 
tractive when winter comes. Yet for six 
months a deciduous tree has only its shape 
and growth habits to recommend it for a 
place on the lawn. Shapely and otherwise 
desirable trees may be found among the 
crab apples, but some grow as large as or- 


Photo: Genereuz 


The golden chain tree, Laburnum watereri (vossi), is ideal for the small place. 


chard trees, while others, like Sargent’s 
crab, are very dwarf. The home owner 
should check with his nurseryman or a 
catalog, but he cannot go wrong if he buys 
a tea crab, Malus hupehensis, more often 
catalogued, M. theifera. It gets its name 
from the fact that in China its leaves are 
used for making tea, but it has an unusual 
vase-like form. The flowers are outstand- 
ing, pink in the bud but fading to white in 
the open flower. If one prefers a gorgeous 
display of fruit in the fall, he will like the 
cut-leaf crab, M. toringoides, which, be- 
cause of its leaves and thorny stems, might 
easily be mistaken for a hawthorn. It pro- 
duces long-stemmed fruit in the form of 
lovely yellow globes, scarlet-cheeked on the 
sunny side. Bechtel’s crab, a low-growing 
American species, with exquisite double 
flowers, would be a prime favorite except 
for its tendency to develop cedar rust. In 
many places, however, where there are no 
red cedars, it can be grown easily. 


Crab Apples and Cherries 


One might expect the hawthorns to be 
mentioned at this point, but they are vis- 
ited by so many pests and subject to so 
many diseases that the amateur will be well 
advised to omit them for the time being in 
favor of ornamental crabs and cherries. 
Some of the latter will grow to 45 or 50 feet. 
so that one must make selections with care. 
Most of them are grafted or budded and it 
is important to remove any suckers which 
may appear around the base. It is neces- 
sary to be especially watchful with weep- 
ing cherries. As between the crab apple and 
the cherries, the former are to be preferred. 

American hollies have been cultivated 
successfully into southern Massachusetts 
and are most desirable where their pres- 
ence is not likely to attract raiding parties 
seeking their branches at Christmas time. 
The growth is not rapid, but faster in cul- 
tivation than in the wild. Wild plants are 
hard to move unless a ball of earth is taken 
with them, but little difficulty is found with 
nursery-grown plants. There is one fact to 
be remembered, however; hollies will not 
fruit unless both sexes are present. It is 
possible by grafting to have plants carrying 
flowers of both sexes but it is not easy to 
find specimens so grafted. Nevertheless. 
much attention is now being given to the 
development of superior holly trees, and 
they are being grown in greatly increased 
numbers on private grounds. Experts can 
determine the sex as soon as blossoms ap- 
pear, which is at an early age. 

The mountain ash has long been popular 
because of the handsome fruit it bears, but 
the owner of a small place will be wise to 

See page 68 
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Ventures with Vegetables 


by Mary C, Seckman, Clarksburg, West 


VEGETABLE garden has been a 

part of my life since childhood. Only 
when we lived in South America, for a 
brief time, have we been without our own 


home-grown vegetables. 


Whether or not it has been economical 
although it has proven profitable, even 
with expensive help — has never seemed 
to be the deciding factor. Always it has 
been taken for granted that we should grow 
our own vegetables as an important adjunct 
to better living. Without this firmly- 
engrained custom, the practice might have 
been abandoned during war time and after- 
wards because of lack of help. Doubtless 
the acquisition of a deep freeze to store sum- 
mer surplus for winter needs has strength- 
ened the resolve to grow our own in spite of 
difficulties. It must be admitted that, all 
too often, there are discouragements in 
getting work done at the right time, having 
fertilizer delivered, and combating adverse 
effects on the garden from weather changes. 


No Substitute for Quality 


Nevertheless, satisfactions are manifold. 
Unless we grew our own we could not enjoy 
tiny, crunchy red radishes, tangy green 
onions and crisp new lettuce in April. 
Nor could we have new peas early in June 
peas tender and sweet, chosen at the peak 
of perfection, to cook swiftly and thus en- 
joy direct from the vines. Where else 
could we find very small beets, so juicy 
and sweet? Or green beans, small and 
brittle; lima beans, bright green and full of 
flavor, garnered before they become dry 
and mealy; corn sweet and full of milk, 
actually gathered at the last minute, 
cooked briefly and served steaming hot at 
once? For no matter how close the farm or 
produce market, vegetables from such 
sources cannot compare in any way, with 
those harvested freshly at home. 

Until coldframes were installed, all early 
vegetables were sown in the open dur- 
ing the latter part of March or early April. 
Now such items as leaf lettuce, radishes, 
green onions (scallions) from sets, and pars- 
ley can be planted as early as the end of 
February — weather permitting — or early 
March. Note, though, that parsley seed is 
soaked in warm water for an hour or two be- 
fore planting. Such hardy seedlings as broc- 
coli and cabbage —if wanted —are sown in 
the frames at the same time and trans- 
planted to the open in rows when soil has 
been prepared. 

varieties vary 
and conditions; 


Recommendations for 
with different climates 
hence it was discovered advisable to seek 
advice on suitable ones for the area from 
such sources as local farm bureaus or state 
agricultural agents. Each year novelties 
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are tried, but in small quantities and only 
to supplement proven mainstay sorts. In 
this way, we discover their possible value 
in our section without loss of crop. 
After trying different 
with mediocre to poor results, our choice 
has been unanimous for the recent intro- 
duction, Cherry Belle radish, round, 
bright red with crisp, white flesh. A few 
seeds of old-fashioned Black Seeded Simp- 
son lettuce are sown sparingly and the 
small seedlings thinned for early leaf lettuce 
useful in spring salads and sandwiches. The 
recent novelty, Salad Bowl lettuce, frilled 
and brittle, remains sweet a long time. 
Early hot weather discourages head lettuce 
and late plantings of leaf lettuce, although 
Oak Leaf has stood the heat better than 
Both curly-leaf and plain parsley 


many radishes 


others. 


ee 


Virginia 


grown for variety in flavor and 
appearance. Sprouting Calabrese is a 
good broccoli. Early Wakefield 
and Golden Acre (yellows resistant) are 
easy-to-grow types of early cabbage. Plants 
may yield heads 


are 


Jersey 


local nurseries 
sooner. Only a dozen or so plants of cab 
bage, if any, are grown in this garden now, 
since the space and fertilizer required can 
be used for other crops to better advan 
tage. The same is true of egg plant, spinach 
(which does poorly or not at all), and cauli 
flower and Hubbard 


favorite for winter storage for pies and 


from 


peppers. Squash, 
stews, can always be found in farm markets. 

Karly preparation of the ground for 
main crops begins, as a rule, in March 
After a liberal application of old cow 
See page 70 
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A well-planned vegetable garden, free of weeds and pests, is pleasing to the eye 
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Proteas, Strange Flowers trom Africa 


by Douglas Elliott, New Plymouth, New Zealand 


YVEN after 
quaintance with the honey flowers or 
proteas of the Cape of Good Hope, I can 
not entirely make up my mind whether I 
Yet there’s no denying 


now, many years’ ac- 


really like them 
that they are strange, striking and inter- 
esting. Here in New Zealand, where many 
of the 
nurserymen and where they grow easily, 
they are greatly admired by many gar 
deners and are among the most popular 


best species are offered by the 


evergreen shrubs. 

Of the approximate 90 species, all are 
endemic to Africa, mostly to the Cape 
Colony, though a few extend north to trop- 
ical Africa. As would be expected with 
plants from this part of the world, they are 
tender and will not survive more than 18 
degrees of frost, which means they can be 
grown outdoors only in mild districts, such 
as California and Florida. They are very 
easy to grow, as they require no special 
conditions beyond an open, sunny position 
and well-drained soil. They are well suited 
for dry, sunny banks. Most of them develop 
into 5-foot shrubs, and need an occasional 
light pruning to keep them shapely. 


The plants are so tough in leaf and 
flower that they come to no harm from ex- 
posure to winds, provided they are kept 
bushy and compact and, for extra safety, 
tied firmly to a strong stake. An unpro- 
tected plant may be twisted around until 


The pink bracts of Protea mellifera are glossy and translucent. 


its roots are broken; this may be fatal im- 
mediately or during the next dry spell. In 
some cases, plants are snapped at ground 
level. This is due to protea’s one weakness, 
common to many other members of the 
Proteaceae family, a poor rooting system. 
Plants raised from seed have the best roots, 
but, as it is not always possible for nursery- 
men to get seed, much of the stock offered 


for sale is grown from cuttings. 


The so-called flower of protea is not ac- 
tually a flower in the ordinary sense, but a 
cluster of flowers surrounded by, and usu- 
ally enclosed in, an involucre of scale-like 
bracts. These form the showy part of the in- 
florescence, as they are mostly colored and 
sometimes fringed with dark ‘“‘feathers.”’ 
The actual flowers look like a thick cluster 
of stamens. 


At the end of the 18th century and at the 
beginning of the 19th, proteas were very 
popular greenhouse plants in England 
where about 30 species were grown. Now, 
only a few of the hardier ones are grown 
warmest parts of the 
country. However, in New Zealand they 
are such favorites that the demand for the 
best species far exceeds the supply. At least 
12 species are listed in the better catalogs, 
and new ones are being tried out from time 
to time. Their popularity is due partly to 
their habit of flowering from autumn to 
spring, although some kinds have a few 


outdoors in the 


odd flowers any time of the year. Then, too, 
the flowers last a long time on the bush or 
indoors. If they are being gathered for 
flower arrangements, they should be cut as 
soon as they open and before a rain, be 
cause they contain a great amount of honey 
that ferments and smells unpleasantly 
when it gets wet. King of all the proteas is 
Protea cynarioides, with by far the largest 
flowers and the handsomest leaves. The 
buds, before opening, resemble pine cones. 


The broad, rigid, furry later 
spread wide until they are about eight 
inches across. A mature plant, three to four 
feet high in full bloom, is very showy and 
looks somewhat like a rhododendron. 
Plants raised from seed vary in color; in 
some, bracts are silvery white, while others 
are deep pink. 


bracts 


Much smaller, but by far the most pop 
ular in New Zealand, is P. neriifolia with 
deep, rose-pink bracts that curve over the 
flowers and are heavily fringed with dark 
brown, almost black, ‘‘feathers.”’ It blooms 
in the late autumn and winter. There is 
also a white form of this species. Others 
with fringed bracts are P. grandiceps with 
pinkish-red bracts fringed with white, P. 
incompta distinguished by green bracts and 
P. pulchella with pink, fringed bracts. 

Another popular species, and one of the 
daintiest, is P. mellifera, the sugar bush, 

See page 75 


Author Photos 


Prolea cynarioides is known for its unusually large flowers. 
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New Chestnuts for Old 


by Charles E. Booth, Manchester, Connecticut 


ERHAPS in future generations, groves 

of chestnut trees will again grace our 
American countryside, as they did a half 
century ago. In many suburban and rural 
areas, farmers and gardeners have become 
interested in the planting of the recently 
imported Chinese chestnut, Castanea mol- 
lissima. 

The Chinese chestnut may be destined 
to take the place of our beloved native 
American chestnuts. Among the advantages 
of this species is its resistance to the chest- 
nut blight which has killed off most all of 
our native trees. While the trees are not 
entirely immune to the blight disease, they 
can throw it off, provided proper care is 
given them. 

Growing to the size of large apple trees, 
Chinese chestnuts are becoming more pop- 
ular each year. The heavy fruiting types 
have low, round heads. Because they are 
not able to compete with grass and weeds 
when first planted, they need special at- 
tention in the form of cultivation while 
they are young. Acting accordingly, the 
prospective chestnut grower can expect 
sarly and continued nut production. The 
seedling trees vary considerably in size and 
form, and some of them tend to develop a 
central leader and grow upright. Careful 
selection and cultivation, however, will re- 
sult in a good stand. 

The time that the seedlings come into 
bearing is determined much by soil condi- 
tions, cultivation and fertilization. Where 
Japanese beetles are numerous, extensive 
damage can be expected unless proper pre- 
cautionary measures are taken against 
these pests. Some of the trees will bear 
at four to five years from seed. Generally 
a longer period is necessary; usually seven 
to eight years. Trees purchased from nurs- 
eries can be expected to bear anywhere 
from four to five years after being planted. 

The nuts produced by the different seed- 
lings vary greatly both in size and in color 
and shape. There are trees producing nuts 
early in the season, some in mid-season and 
still others which bear rather late. The 
smaller Chinese chestnuts are about equal 
in size to those of our own native American 
chestnuts, although there are some so 
large that it takes only about 20 or 30 of 
them to weigh one pound. Then, too, the 
nuts of the Chinese chestnut are of good 
quality. (However, many connoisseurs of 
chestnuts feel that fruits of the American 
species are far superior to the Oriental 
kinds. Editor's note.) 

Soil is an important factor in the grow- 
ing of Chinese chestnuts. They will do well 
in a variety of soils, the best types being 
deep, fertile, sandy, also moist but well 


drained. It should be remembered that 
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the soil must not be over-alkaline; neither 
should it be too acid. The trees start their 
growth early in the spring, and the buds 
and shoots are easily injured during this 
time of year. By planting the trees on slopes 
or ridges of rolling land where good air 
drainage is found, damage from frost and 
freezes will be less. The sites which are suit- 
able for the planting of apple or peach trees 
will prove satisfactory. 


The American chestnut, Castanea dentata 


To get the most nuts, chestnut trees 
should be given plenty of space. Mature 
trees in an orchard can be planted about 
45 feet apart. If they are planted any 
closer, they will be crowded, and the yield 
of nuts will be low and of poor quality. 
Since Chinese chestnuts are largely self- 
sterile, they will not bear nuts if the pistil- 
late flowers are pollinated with pollen from 
the same tree or from others of the same 
variety. The planting of only one tree or a 
few of one variety will only result in non 
production. Thus, it becomes necessary to 
plant two or more trees of several other 
varieties, so that the pollen of one will pol- 
linate the pistillate flowers of the other. 

The Chinese chestnut is a new crop plant 
in the United States and, as yet, only a few 
varieties are available from nurserymen. 
These are new and most of them are still in 
the experimental stage. Others have been 
going through extensive testing for the past 
three or four years before being offered to 
the public. In order to offer outstanding 
types that will assure good crops in the fu- 
ture, the growers replace their trees from 
time to time with those of newer and better 
varieties. Nevertheless there are a few 
types that have already proved their worth, 
and they are available from seed houses and 
nurseries dealing in chestnut trees. 

An important fact to consider is that the 


parent trees of the seedlings offered for 


See page 7? 


Spring Flower Shows 


NE of the welcome aspects of winter is 

that it is always followed by spring. 
Each year we look forward to this refreshing 
season—and more especially to previews of 
it as expressed by the many Spring Flower 
Shows that fill the largest exhibition halls 
of our cities. 


In keeping with a tradition started many 
decades ago, millions of Americans will soon 
be trudging through snow and climbing 
stairs to enjoy the fragrance and beauty of 
some of the loveliest indoor gardens ever 
created by man. 

The season this year will be launched on 
February 28 with Cleveland’s brilliant 
floral spectacle, which will continue through 
March 8. The second show will be the 
Fourth Annual Western Massachusetts 
Flower Show, to be held at the Eastern 
States Exposition Grounds, March 1-6, 


Washington, D. C., will again stage its 
beautiful National Capital Flower Show, 
with its emphasis on flowering woody 
plants, in the National Guard Armory, from 
March 5-11. On March 8 and continuing 
through the 14th, New Yorkers will be 
walking into Grand Central Palace to view 
the 37th International Flower Show. 


March 12-15 are the dates of the show of 
the Worcester County Horticultural Soci 
ety, held, as always, in Horticultural Hall, 
30 Elm Street, where the main room of the 
Hall will look like one large garden. Holly- 
wood Park, Inglewood, California, will he 
the scene again of the California Interna- 
tional Flower Show. The dates are March 
12.92, 

The Second Annual Houston Interna 
tional Flower and Garden Show will take 
place in the Exhibition Hall of the lavish 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas, March 
14-17. The theme “Town and Country 
Gardens” has been chosen for the Hartford 
Spring Flower Show, to be held at the West 
Hartford State Armory, 836 Farmington 
Ave., West Hartford, March 15-21. 


The famous Stone acacias, in keeping 
with the theme “Golden Gardens,” will 
make Grand Hall glow with sunshine at the 
82nd Annual New England Spring Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, to take place at Mechanics Build- 
ing in Boston, March 15-21. Another horti 
cultural organization, the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, will stage its tra 
ditionally excellent show from March 16-21 
in Philadelphia’s Commercial Museum, 


In Detroit, the Michigan Horticultural 
Society is planning its great event for 
March 21-29 at the State Fair Grounds. 
From March 22-April 12, the Phipps Con 
servatory, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will 
be a mecca for flower lovers. Coming later, 
May 1-8, the California Spring Flower 
Show, developed around the theme of 
“Azalea Gardens,” will make the Oakland 
Exposition Building and Auditorium Arena 


gay and inviting 
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Hledera helir minor, a small-leaved ivy 


Try these— 
in your Window Garden 


Cissus discolor, a showy climbing plant of handsome appearance 


Philodendron panduraeforme, one of the newer kinds. 


Window gardens need not be filled with color to be 
appealing. Here are four plants with distinctive foli- 
age which can be expected to thrive under ordinary 
conditions, requiring comparatively little attention. 


Photos: Genereur 


A variety of pothos, known as Marble Queen. 
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International Congress Proposes 
New Code for Naming Plants 


by Francis C. Coulter, Milford, Connecticut 


NYONE looking at an old gardening 
book of, say, two centuries ago, must 
be struck by the long and elaborate names 
attached to plants. They were, in many 
cases, descriptions rather than names. Lin- 
naeus changed all that by applying 
though he did not invent it the binomial 
system of naming. This provides first the 
name of the genus and second the name of 
the species, the two forming the botanical, 
or scientific name, recognized by botanists 
of all the countries of the world. 

Next to these comes the varietal name, 
which is more the concern of the horticul- 
turist and the gardener. Over the past 90 
vears, there have been many meetings of 
the International Botanical Congress, at 
which there has been evolved gradually a 
set of rules guiding the formation and gov- 
erning the application of scientific plant 
names. 


For years past, taxonomists (those whe 
deal with the classification of plants) and 
horticulturists (those who raise them) have 
been working toward a set of rules that 
would be similarly useful in naming and 
identifying varieties and other cultivated 
plants below the rank of species. After much 
travail and debate, agreement was reached 
on a proposed Code for the Nomenclature 
of Cultivated Plants, and at the Interna- 


tional Horticultural Congress held in 
London last September, it was recom- 
mended for adoption by horticulturists 
everywhere. Three or four years from now, 
the next Congress will be held in Amster- 
dam, and the Code will then come up for 
revision, if that should prove to be neces- 
sary in the light of experience gained 
through actual trial. 

One of the principal problems facing the 
raiser of a new variety is to find an attrac- 









tive and appropriate name for it that has 
not been used in the past for some similar 
plant. The solution proposed is the estab- 
lishment of Registrars, who will possibly 
each deal with only one genus, such as 
Rosa, Lilium or Begonia. They will collect, 
so far as possible, all published names, so 
that when a name is proposed for a new 
variety, they will be able to decide its 
availability. 

The rules guiding the Registrars, and 
others concerned with the naming of culti 
vated plants, are much too elaborate and 
detailed to be printed here, but in the course 
of the next few months, the Code will be 
printed and distributed by the secretary of 
the Congress. 

To the working horticulturist, one of the 
most interesting and valuable provisions of 
the Code is that which makes allowance for 
the retention of well known names, even 
when an earlier name for a plant has been 
unearthed from some old author. There has 
long been contention on this point tax- 
onomists insisting that, by the Rule of 
Priority, the oldest name is the only 
genuine one: horticulturists insisting with 
equal force that the only true name is the 
one by which a plant is generally known. 
The bridge has now been made. 





Interesting Plan 
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New and Old 


by Betty Jane Hayward, Scarborough, Maine 


T IS always a satisfaction to welcome 

worthwhile new plants into the garden. 
This past summer I have grown and en- 
joyed several which are probably familiar 
to gardens in Europe although they are 
not common plants in the United States. 

Alyssum saxatile Dudley Neville, in 
growth and habit, is like the well-known 
type A. saratile but the color of its flowers 
differs by being a very pleasing shade of old 
gold, distinct and beautiful in its softness. 
This new color complements the pale yellow 
of A. saratile citrinum and, when it becomes 
available, it should be popular as a com- 
panion for the latter variety. Like many 
hybrids, it cannot be counted on to come 
true from seed. However, cuttings can be 
taken from the new growth after flowering 
in order to increase stock. 

Lychnis flos-jovis Horts Variety is a small 
mullein pink, with a rosette of gray foliage 
made up of rather small leaves. The flower 
stems measure eight inches, and the flowers 
are a fine, clean pink, with no hint of 
magenta. It is suited to a place in the rock 
garden, and supplies a nice touch of color 
for some weeks in summer. Furthermore, it 
is easily grown from seed which the plant 
generously furnishes. 

The small Bellis perennis Dresden China 
is not new, but perhaps few people realize 
that this little English daisy is hardy with 
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protection, and will live through our north- 
ern winters. It flowers for a long period in 
spring and summer and, when the flowers 
diminish, dividing the plant helps greatly 
toward giving it a fresh start. Often, more 
flowers will appear during the autumn. This 
tiny version of the familiar English daisy 
has considerable appeal because of its neat 
habit and attractive, true pink flowers. 
Much admired was a group of primulas 
which have a long history in cultivation, the 
gold and silver-laced polyanthus, dating from 
the latter part of the 18th century. These 
plants are vigorous growers, and the flowers 
are singularly attractive with yellow cen- 
ters, an almost black ground color and lace- 
work of gold and silver at the edge. 
Among the taller primulas, the several 
forms of Primula microdonta were particu- 
larly lovely, and they came into bloom 
when most of the other kinds had finished. 
The type with soft yellow flowers and the 
variety P. microdonta violacea, with clusters 
of unusually large flowers, were beautiful in 
the cool shade at the beginning of summer. 
A very noticeable fragrance was an added 
charm. The choice P. japonica Postford 
White was another distinct addition to the 
summer garden. 
Scabiosa silenifolia blossomed through- 
out the summer in the rock garden. It 
grows 15” high, with gray foliage and 





delightful flowers of soft, clear pink. An- 
other inveterate bloomer was Frodium 
absinthioides amanum,; its leaves are silver 
and delicately beautiful, and the flowers 
are a dainty white, with a tiny dot of 
brownish-red deep in the throat. Even in 
November there are many buds and flowers 
still thrusting their way up through the 
fallen leaves that cover my plant. 
Linum capitatum is not a new or rare 
plant, but it can be very effective with its 
flowers of shining yellow. Planted in groups 
of several clumps to create a mass effect, it 
will be most welcome to replace some of the 
color lost with the passing of the spring 
display in the rock garden. Easily grown 
from seed, it requires about two years to 
reach a good size and it is not too hasty in 
becoming woody, a fault in many linums. 
Cotyledon oppositifolia in over-all ap- 
pearance looks like an undistinguished 
sedum. The flowers, however, are unlike 
those of any sedum; they are really unique. 
The stems rise to six inches, and hang out 
trusses of laburnum-like blossoms, in small, 
golden chains that bend gracefully. 
Calceolaria biflora comes to us from the 
southern hemisphere — Chile in South 
America. Everyone is familiar with the 
calceolarias seen in the florists’ shops in 
early spring, but it is surprising, neverthe- 
less, to learn that there are a number of 
these small, quaint flowers being intro- 
duced, in their wild forms, from lands far to 
the south of us. Many are hardy, coming 
from places that have a winter season. 
C. biflora has dark green, plantain-like 
leaves, measuring under two inches in 
length; the flower stems are about three 
inches long, and the flowers are like tiny, 


deep yellow lady slippers in twos. 














In the garden at the Alexander Craig House, box is used for edging 
and topiary accents. Flowering bulbs provide color in spring. 


rracjous Green Gardens 


A Brief Account of Year ’Round Beauty and 
Charm at Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia 


f beng 'GHOUT most of the Williams- 

burg gardens, evergreens predominate 
as basic plant material. They are used, not 
only for borders and backgrounds, but for 
ground covers, accents, edgings and screens. 
The main garden pattern itself is often 
indicated in evergreens. Many evergreen 
trees and shrubs are also a source of seasonal 
color, such as the southern magnolia, the 
evergreen azaleas and the familiar peri- 
winkle which is frequently planted as a 
living mulch for box edging or as a bank or 
“fall” cover to prevent soil erosion. 

Despite the predominance of evergreens, 
these 18th century gardens are as different 
from one another as any 75 gardens can be 
in the same small city. Although all have 
been restored by Colonial Williamsburg to 
the way they looked during the same period 
of American history, and all reflect similar 
culture, they clearly mirror the different 
tastes, lives and economic positions of the 
people who nurtured them 200 vears ago 
Spread over 70 acres of Virginia's colonial 
capital, these quaint gardens range all the 
way from a modest 40- by 50-foot herb plot 
to the magnificently-landscaped 10 acres 
surrounding the Governor's Palace. 

The element of variety among the green 
gardens of Williamsburg comes partly from 
the many types of evergreens that are used. 
Although Williamsburg gardens are limited 
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In the Deane garden, box edging, periwinkle and sweetgum trees make a fascinating pattern 








entirely to plants known in the colonies 
during the 18th century, there are 25 
different species of evergreens freely used as 
basic plant materials and 15 used for 
hedges. For edgings, the most frequent 
kinds are dwarf box and English ivy. Peri- 
winkle and English ivy are usually found as 
ground covers, while holly, evergreen aza- 
lea, tree box and hemlock are common where 
a medium-growing shrub is desired. For 
height, shade or screening, southern 
magnolia, pine, hemlock and live oak are 
probably the most frequent choices. 

The appeal among Williamsburg’s green 
gardens, however, comes mainly from the 
imaginative ways in which evergreens are 
used and combined with other plants. The 
vast and splendid gardens of the Governor's 
Palace, for example, are predominantly 
designed around live oak, box and holly, 
although some yew, hemlock, pine and 
southern magnolia are also found there. In 
the warm months, these species are com 
bined with thousands of colorful bulbs, 
annuals and other deciduous materials. In 
fall and winter, the evergreens alone form a 
magnificent garden. 

One of the most striking uses of ever- 
greens in these gardens is to carry out 
patterns or designs. In Colonial Virginia, 
designs —- sometimes very complicated ones 

were popular garden features, and plant 
material was used to form all sorts of 
geometric shapes. There are examples of 
this use throughout the restored area. The 
best known is probably the Palace box 
sarden where plants are laid out in a 
quadrangle of squares and circles. Here 
boxwood and the other plant materials 


used — American holly, yaupon, crape 
myrtle, flame azalea and the chaste tree 
all point up the design. See page 74 
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Remedy for Iron Chlorosis 

According to Dr. J. R. Watson of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station at College Station, iron chlorosis in the soil 
may be counteracted by applying iron sulphate to plants as a 
powder or spray. Iron chlorosis is associated with alkaline soils. 
At pH levels of seven or above, the iron in the soil becomes 
relatively insoluble, with the result that the leaves become pale 
yellow-green in color. If the spray is used, the leaves take up the 
iron sulphate immediately. By mixing aluminum sulphate, 
sulphur or acid peats to the soils, in order to lower the pH, the 
condition may also be corrected. The iron becomes more soluble. 


2, 4-D for Tomatoes 

The USDA has announced that 2, 4-D has been modified so 
that certain forms of it may be used on tomatoes. Ordinarily, it 
is harmful to tomatoes; it curls their leaves, stops their growth 
and even kills some plants. The tests so far have been prelimin- 
ary, and work has been done under controlled greenhouse condi- 


tions. By combining the original 2, 4-D with certain amine acids 
prepared in the laboratory, chemists and plant physiologists were 
able to produce the modified chemical. Scientists of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering are cooperat- 
ing in the research. 


Narcissus Bulb Fly Control 

Entomologists of the USDA have found new methods for 
protecting narcissus bulbs against the destructive narcissus bulb 
fly. The treatment, which prevents the larvae from entering the 
bulbs, involves soaking the bulbs for short periods in insecticide 
solutions. In tests carried on at the USDA’s Sumner, Washington, 
laboratory, aldrin, chlordane and heptachlor proved effective. 
One half pound of heptachlor in 64 gallons of water gave com- 
plete protection when bulbs were soaked for 10 minutes. Aldrin 
and chlordane were also effective when higher dosages or longer 
periods of treatment were applied. 


Cabbage Virus Diseases 

Two virus diseases, cabbage virus A and cabbage virus B, were 
found among cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli and Brussels sprouts 
plants grown at the Experiment Station, Geneva, New York, this 
past summer. Cabbage plants infected by virus A develop 
symptoms in the greenhouse at temperatures between 75 and 
85°F., while infection by virus B showssevere symptoms between 
60 and 70°F. Both viruses can be transmitted to healthy plants 
and in the field this is probably accomplished by aphids. The 
viruses are not, however, carried in the seed. Some varieties of 
cabbage are more susceptible than others. The elimination of 
crucifer weeds in the vicinity, the isolation of breeding material 
held overwinter for seed production and the use of insecticides 
to kill insect carriers are the most promising control measures. 
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What are the kinds of screw pines that are most commonly used 
as house plants? I understand they do not need much light. 

For a large, tough, indestructible foliage plant that thrives in 
little light and tolerates heat and dry air, the screw pine, or 
pandanus, stands at the top of the list. Pandanus utilis, with red 
spines along the edges of the leaves, and P. veitchi, with green and 
white striped, spiny leaves, are the two commonly grown species. 

* . * 

I have evergreens in tubs around the entrance of my place of 
business and some in boxes on the terrace of my home. Do these need 
to be watered during the winter? 

Indeed they do. Evergreens are constantly giving off water 
during the winter, especially on bright, sunny, windy days 
A constant supply of moisture at the roots is needed to replace 
this loss. Water your plants thoroughly on mild days when the 
soil is not frozen. 

* * . 

Early this winter, I found some huge acorns in the woods that 
were two and three times the size of those of the white oak. To what 
oak do they belong? 

The mossy-cup or bur oak, Quercus macrocarpa, is probably 
the oak in question. This species, native to the eastern part 
of Canada and the United States, has big leaves, 5-10” long, and 
large fruits, with 1-2” wide mossy cups. The fringe-margined cup 
is always a characteristic of identification. 

+ * * 

What is the rule for watering cacti during the winter? 

Watering cacti during the dark and dormant winter months 
must be done with care. There is no definite rule except to keep 
them on the dry side, with just enough moisture to prevent the 
stems from shriveling. Especially be careful not to water during 
dull, gray days. 
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What are the rounded, red-green, mossy-like growths I found at 
the tips of wild roses this past summer? They are also sweet smelling, 
much like the odor of the leaves of the plants on which they were found. 

They are mossy rose galls, caused by a gall wasp, Diplolepis 
rosae. In her Gardener's Bug Book, Cynthia Westcott describes 
this gall as a “globular mass of moss-like filaments surrounding 
a cluster of hard cells, each of which contains one larvae. . . The 
galls appear in June and July, with larvae remaining in the cells 
until spring.” 


* * * 


What are some of the house plants that grow easily in water? | 
now have the common philodendron and the Chinese evergreen. 

In addition to the old dependables you mention, try English 
ivy and its various forms; nephthytis, including variegated kinds; 
pothos and one of its newer varieties, such as Marble Queen; 
grape and kangaroo ivies; tradescantias, especially those with 
colored leaves, and the ornamental dieffenbachias and dracaenas, 
with emphasis on recent varieties. Although you undoubtedly 
have the heart-leaved philodendron, consider some of the exotic 
species and varieties, such as P. selloum or P. panduraeforme. 
Then there are bulbs that flower in water, like the paper-white 


narcissus, hyacinths and amaryllis. 
* * * 


What method for getting rid of snakes do you advise? My place is 
full of them. 

Actually there is no method for getting rid of snakes, and any 
poisons that might be tried would kill desirable plants and other 
animals as well. Undoubtedly, the best approach to the problem 
is one of education. The snakes found in our gardens are almost 
always non-poisonous, and all of them slip away at our approach, 
They strike or bite only if cornered. Furthermore, some snakes 
are among the most beneficial of field and garden animals for 
keeping down the populations of mice and other garden pests, and 
for this purpose alone are good to have around. They do not be- 
come “‘pests’’ as do moles, skunks, squirrels, European starlings, 
English sparrows and other animals and birds. 








The Home 
Greenhouse 


by Cornelius Ackerson 


Keyport, New Jersey 


| pea 'ARY is like the tide at ebb, with 
icy winter still in full control, but by 
March the surge of spring makes itself felt 
with the pussy willow and the dainty snow- 
drops. Inside the greenhouse the exotic 
blooms of hibiscus and orchids seem to 
mock the white death of winter; but here, 
too, the mystery of resurgent growth 
awakens the dormant fuchsia, and puts 
new life in bulbs and tubers. This is the 
greenhouse gardener’s busiest season, and 
proper equipment and planning pay big 
dividends in greater flower enjoyment. 

I run my greenhouse at a 60°F. night 
temperature, but I have added a cool- 
house section which I keep at 50°F. for 
carnations, stocks, snapdragons, tall winter- 
flowering pansies and sweet peas. The cold- 
frame is an essential link in the transition 
of plant material from the greenhouse to 
the outside garden, and its usefulness for 
hardy bulb storage and frost protection for 
potted chrysanthemums makes it a year- 
round tool for successful gardening. At the 
rear of my greenhouse is a cinder block 
compost pit which converts all kinds of 
animal and vegetable waste into a rich 


black humus— the basis for my potting soil. 


Filing Notes and Records 

With the equipment I have described, it 
is possible to carry out almost any garden- 
ing program. I find the tickler file of busi- 
ness a help in greenhouse gardening, and I 
have, in a 3 x 5-inch card file box, a section 
heading for each month. In its proper sec- 
tion, I place the packets of seeds to be 
planted together with notes of the new 
plant material to be ordered that month, 
and other reminders of things to be done. 
Of course, nothing replaces experience, 
whether it is your own or that of other 
gardeners; so I keep a file of all the garden 
magazines to which I subscribe. During the 
winter I cut out all the articles of interest, 
and assemble them in an indexed serap- 
book, using scotch tape for hinges to attach 
the material to loose-leaf sheets. Thus, I 
have available in one place articles by other 
gardeners on many phases of plant culture. 
Two books, Commercial Floriculture by 
Fritz Bahr and Greenhouse Gardening for 
Everyone by Ernest Chabot are also very 
helpful in planning a greenhouse program. 

Growing plants from seeds is one of the 
most important functions of a greenhouse, 
and now is the time to start. I did consider- 
able experimenting until I learned that 
proper sterilizing was of more importance 
than the soil used for starting seeds. I 
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prefer to start with a mixture of equal parts 
of compost, soil and sand, with a four-inch 
pot of superphosphate to each bushel of 
the mixture. I place a pail of this material 
in the oven and heat it for three or four 
hours at 350°F. This treatment sterilizes 
the soil and kills the weed seeds. A chemical 
approach of arriving at the same result 
involves the use of methyl bromide (Dow- 
fume G and Iscobrome). This method was 
developed by the Department of Plant 
Pathology at Cornell University and con- 
sists of treating the soil in an air-tight 
container with the liquid chemical several 
days prior to using. For good germination, 
I use a cabinet under a greenhouse bench. 








Fluorescent lamps supply the light and 
several incandescent lamps under a false 
floor supply bottom heat. Two flats of 
damp sphagnum moss under the false floor 
keep a humid atmosphere essential for 
proper germination. After the sterilized 
soil is firmed in a four-inch flat, rows are 
made by pressing lightly with the edge of a 
board, the seeds are sown thinly and 
covered with finely-sifted sphagnum moss. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
supplies informative pamphlets on both 
the use of fluorescent lights and sphagnum 
moss in seed germination. Perennials and 
biennials started now, as indicated above 
or in a glass-enclosed case on one of the 
plant benches, will provide strong, healthy 
plants, with a much better chance of surviv- 
ing next winter, and some, like the del- 
phinium, will furnish bloom this fall. 

Also you can force practically all of 
them next winter in the greenhouse by 
potting the seedlings and shifting them 
into larger pots as growth requires it, so 
that, by October, the plants will be in six- 
inch pots. Place the pots in a coldframe, 
and cover them with salt hay until this 
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time next year, when they should be 
brought inside and slowly forced at 45-50°F. 

If you want an unusual flower for the 
greenhouse next winter, plant gerbera seeds 
now. They are easy to grow and, in a warm 
greenhouse, will supply long lasting, large, 
daisy-like flowers in beautiful pastel colors, 
starting in December. In a cool-house they 
will bloom later. They prefer alkaline soil 
and bottom heat. March is not too early to 
start seeds of freesias which will form bulbs 
by next fall. These, after a short rest period, 
will force well next winter. 

If you want a real greenhouse gardening 
thrill, grow your own gloxinias from seed 
started in February. Use only hybrid seed 
such as Buell’s, and keep the young seed- 
lings well supplied with water by plung- 
ing the pots up to their rims in moist sand. 
When hot weather arrives, use a light shad- 
ing between the glass and the plants and 
you will have a gorgeous display from June 
until November. 

To keep the greenhouse 
production until hot weather, early Febru- 
ary is the time to plant seeds of aster, 
larkspur, leptosyne, salpiglossis, scabiosa, 
and other favorites. 


benches in 


Plant Bands Are Efficient 

It is still too early to start the majority 
of the annuals which are to be grown for 
the outside garden. Early March is the 
time to start petunias, ageratum and other 
low-growing annuals. Wait until the end of 
March to plant marigolds, calendulas, 
zinnias, nicotiana and other taller growing 
annuals. One flat of seedlings can really 
push out the walls of a greenhouse when 
transplanted, so plan to harden off those 
started earlier in a coldframe, late in April, 
to make room for the later ones. I use two 
x two-inch plant bands almost exclusively 
for seedlings, because they fit better in a 
flat than pots. They also dry out less, and 
the plants receive no setback when set out. 

Vegetable seeds, such as lettuce and cab- 
bage, can be started in February, and such 
warm weather crops as lima beans and 
melons can be started in late March by 
planting seeds directly in plant bands or 
pots of sterilized soil. To make extra room 
for flats of transplanted seedlings in the 
greenhouse, I place boards between the 
center bench and one of the side benches. 
Shelves to be hung over the benches are 
also available, but I like my system better 
because watering is easier and the green- 
house looks less cluttered up. See page 73 
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Pruning the 
for 


Bush Fruits 


More and Larger 


Berries 


by J. S. Bailey, University of Massachusetts 


FEW RASPBERRIES, blackberries, 

gooseberries, currants or blueberries 
are a big addition to any garden. They are 
fun to grow and delicious to eat. Freshly 
picked raspberries covered with cream and 
sugar or fresh blueberry muffins are a 
breakfast delight hard to surpass. Currant 
jelly adds a spice to any meal, while goose- 
berry pie is an unusual and delicious con- 
clusion for lunch or dinner. 

Considerable care is required to produce 
fruit of fine appearance and good flavor. 
Cultivating, fertilizing, spraying and prun- 
ing must be attended to faithfully. Pruning 
is especially important, because by correct 
pruning dead, weak and diseased parts of 
the bush are removed. This helps to keep 
the bush in a healthy condition, and directs 
growth into the stronger parts, thereby 
helping to maintain vigor. Pruning also 
helps to maintain the size and quality of 
the fruit. This is done by removing excess 
fruit buds which prevent over-bearing. 

To prepare for the pruning job, one must 
have the proper tools. Be sure that they are 
sharp and in good working order. A pair of 
good hand shears is indispensable; long- 
handled lopping shears are a help for 
heavier cutting. A bramble hook is some- 
used in cutting raspberries and 
The pruning shears are used 


times 
blackberries. 
for the lighter work, heading back red 
raspberries, shortening the laterals of 
purple and black raspberries and _ black- 
berries and thinning out currants, goose- 
berries and blueberries. The lopping shears 
are used to cut off raspberry and blackberry 
canes at the base and to remove any large 
branches from currants, gooseberries or 
blueberries. The bramble hook is used to 


cut off raspberry and blackberry canes at 
the base. It must be very sharp and free 
from rust, or the plants may be pulled up 
by the roots. 

The tops of the brambles are biennial in 
nature. The canes grow and form fruit buds 
one year; the next they fruit and then die as 
soon as they have finished fruiting. 

Removing and burning the old canes 
in the summer as soon as they have finished 
fruiting helps to control insects and 
diseases. If not removed in the summer, 
these old canes must be cut out during the 
regular spring pruning. Since many varieties 
of brambles are subject to cold injury, it is 
well to delay the pruning until late spring 
after the buds start. At that time injured 
parts can be recognized and cut away. 

If the old, dead fruiting canes were not 
removed in the summer, these need to be 
cut out first. Next, the row is thinned and 
narrowed by removing all excess canes. 
Since the size of the crop is correlated with 
the diameter of the canes, eliminate the 
thinner, weaker ones first. ‘Twenty-five 
canes per 10 linear feet of row is enough to 
leave. If the row is kept narrow, afoot to 18 
inches, picking will be much easier. Finally, 
the canes are cut off, or topped. If the 
bushes are grown without support, four feet 
is sufficient to leave. With support, the 
canes can be left somewhat longer. Re- 
member that red raspberries are never 
topped during the summer months. 

Black and purple raspberries are topped 
each summer to encourage the develop- 
ment of stocky canes and vigorous laterals. 
That is, two or three inches of each cane 
are pinched or broken off. Black raspberries 
are topped at 18 to 24 inches. The purples, 


wt 


which are more vigorous, are topped at 30 
to 36 inches. That all canes may be topped 
at about the proper height, it will be neces- 
sary to go over the bushes at least twice 
during the early summer. 

When the dormant pruning is done in the 
spring, the old dead canes are cut away 
if this was not done the preceding summer. 
Then the hills are thinned by removing any 
canes under one-half inch in diameter. Any 
larger than this may be left, because the 
roots will support as many vigorous canes 
as can be induced to grow. Broken or in- 
jured canes and dead laterals, or branches, 
are cut away next. Finally, the remaining 
laterals are shortened, or headed back, The 
laterals on blacks are usually cut to a 
length of six to eight inches. Those on the 
purples may be left 12 to 14 inches. 

The erect blackberries, like the purple 
raspberries, are topped at 30 to 36 inches 
during the summer. In the spring, before 
growth starts, dead or weak canes are 
removed first. Next, the row is narrowed to 
not over two feet. Then the excess canes are 
removed so that those remaining will be 
eight inches apart, if the soil is moist and 
fertile, or 12 inches apart, if the soil is not 
so good. Finally, the laterals are eut back. 
Varieties differ in the position of their fruit 
buds and, consequently, the length of the 
laterals to be left will also vary. With the 
varieties commonly grown, a length of 12 
inches is about right. 

Semi-trailing varieties like 
Brainard and Himalaya have long, limber 
canes which tend to run somewhat like a 
grapevine. They can be trained to a wire 
trellis. Posts are set in the ground and two 

See page 67 


Evergreen, 


(1) Note dense growth of red raspberries before pruning; (2) Same plants after pruning; (3) Some gardeners tie canes to wire supports. (4 and 5) 
Black raspberries before and after pruning; plants are topped at 18 to 24 inches each summer to obtain sturdy canes; purple kinds are topped at 
30 to 36 inches. (6 and 7) Blackberries are handled like purple raspberries in topping and thinning. (8 and 9) Currants and gooseberries need to 


have old wood and weak shoots removed. 
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Sketches from author's photos. 





Palms enhance a modern building in Athens. 


VY REECE that rocky, mountain- 
studded peninsula that intrudes 
boldly into the blue Mediterranean, 

is a strange and intriguing country of the 
old world. There, among barren, austere 
mountains, starkly beautiful and nobly pro- 
portioned, is the land where the ancients 
lived and attained the lofty level of civiliza- 
tion that has been an inspiration to the 
western world ever since. There, among 
these bleak hills and valleys, along these 
rocky shores, on this dry and stony soil one 
still feels today the throbbing heartbeat of 
the genius that flowered centuries ago. In 
the wild countryside, stained with glowing 
red poppies in the spring, on the majestic 
Acropolis, outlined clearly against the in- 
comparable Attic sky (no sky is bluer, the 
Greeks maintain), among the ruins of the 
rugged and angry mountains at Delphi, 
where the oracle was sought and con- 
sulted, one becomes in tune with the power- 
ful mind and spirit of the ancient Greeks. 
Then, as today, Greece is the home of 
aged cypresses, twisted olive trees, tasty 
figs and grapes and a fascinating plant life 
that has adapted itself to a scanty rainfall 
and a bright, hot sun that pours forth its 
fire through cloudless skies, day after day, 
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The Temple of Zeus against the azure sky. 


with relentless intensity. This climate has 
left its imprint on man and plant alike. 


I shall never forget the moment we 
crossed the Yugoslavian border into Greece. 
The day was April 24, the exciting hour 
4:00 A.M. Dawn's gradual invasion of the 
landscape permitted the tall, slender 
cypresses to stand out faintly against a 
rosy-gray sky. In truth, I was awakened 
fully, both by an inability to sleep and by 
the lusty song of the nightingale — a clear, 
loud, bewitching outpouring from the tiny, 
brown bird of much renown that makes its 
home in glades of cypress, olive and pine. 


Snow-mantled Mount Olympus 


As morning came and the sun rose to its 
place in a bright, unblemished sky, as 
Grecian as the glorious temples with which 
it will be eternally linked, we passed Mt. 
Olympus, snow-mantled and awesome in 
its regal repose. Here, it was hard to believe, 
was the fabled pinnacle that the ancients 
peopled with their mighty gods. 

Soon there spread around us a wide 
variety of blooming, native wild flowers 
that clothed naked rocks in pictures of rare 
loveliness. Like the open sky and hot sun 
under which they thrive, their colors were 
strong and vivid, their varied forms and 
sizes and the manner in which they clung 
precariously and tenaciously to crags and 
precipices, practically without any soil, a 
surprise almost beyond realization. 


Right: The rugged mountains have little vegetation. 
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Left: Roses make this modern doorway gay 


Above: Many kinds of plants are sold from carts. 


Gardens of E 


by George Taloumis, Massac} 


The gardens and the rugged 
unique appeal that is both fas 
acteristics that will seem all the 
plant life of other European ¢o} 


At this time of year, the rains and warmth bri 
precious wild flowers of spring. The spectacle is fleet 
for soon the rains will diminish, the sun will becon 
itself in sombre garments of gold, brown, gray an: 
must pay for its one outburst of unbridled gaiety. S$’ 


The two plants blooming in greatest abundance 
Greece were the Judas tree or redbud, Cercis siliqz) 
rhoeas. The redbud, with its lush, magenta-color’ 
leaves, grew primarily along the railroad tracks, t ) 
lowed to take hold, as all available space is given o/ 

The poppies became more evident as we reach] 
poppies that paint Europe red each springjas by the} 
in great effervescence in Greece and Italy, later un} 
Britain. In Greece they seemed to be more intens« 
Distant fields, with nodding poppy cups weaving 
masses, sometimes in scattered clusters, were nature 

Were you to go to Greece you would undoubted} 
evident everywhere that you would be impressed 
poor growing things that wilt before your eyes. Ath 
of 15”. Boston, on the other hand, enjoys 40”, whi 
dener, this immediately conjures up definite limit 
it seems to affect trees. This explains, in part, why 
are often entirely devoid of plant life. Around Athe 
and melancholy yellow-gray color, subtle and soot! 


As you might infer, this is not a country of garde 
land, Holland and other parts of Europe. The avera 
and for that reason houses, patios, courtyards, roo 
country villas are bedecked with pots and contain 





Although it is easy to get used to the idea of pot , 
to accept the practice of watering big trees. At the} 
for example, soil is mounded in a ring a few feet f! 
order to hold the water. You notice, also, depress, 
California pepper trees planted along the city stree 
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intries appear in these pages. 








ng into bloom — almost spontaneously all the 
ing, changing nearly with the passing of each hour, 
1e hotter and hotter and the landscape will clothe 
1 olive green. It is almost as if this is the price it 









Hiuch is the glorious Mediterranean spring! 
e in the mountainous areas of northern and central 
7’ @astrum, and the familiar red field poppy, Papaver 





d, butterfly-like blossoms, appearing before the 
1e only place where weed trees and shrubs are al- 
ver to intensive cultivation. 






ed the plains. These are the common, blood-red 






199% quick swish of an artist’s brush. First they appear 
0 folding onward into France, the low countries and 
3 in coloring and shorter than those farther north. 






their way in and out of the grass, mostly in solid 
»’s unsurpassed symphony in red and green. 






be struck by the characteristic dryness. This is so 
by it even if you do not tend to worry about the 
ns, in the province of Attica, gets a yearly rainfall 
le New York City is in the 42” bracket. To a gar- 
tions on plant behavior and growth. Most of all 
Greece is almost semi-arid and why its mountains 
is one sees only bare mountains, of a most peculiar 
ing. 

ns such as we have here, or as are evident in Eng- 
ge person is compelled to do his gardening in pots, 
ftops, apartments, city flats, suburban homes and 
‘rs in an infinite array of sizes, shapes and colors. 














vardening, which can be fun, it is far more’ difficult 





Royal Botanic Garden in the heart of the capital, 
rom the trunks of shrubs and trees of all sizes in 





ions around the acacias, eucalyptus, orange and 
s and in the parks, and to see these being watered 
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Above: Flower carts are conmonplace in Athens 
Right: Potted plants are seen in every courtyard 





{canthus leaf designs in the column capitals. 


by means of large hoses is a commonplace 
occurrence any time of the day. Without 
this care they would not survive. 

Although this Botanic Garden is not a 
flower garden, it has one of the largest col 
lections of subtropical and tropical plants 
in Europe. The present director, Mr. 
Papatheodorou, has for more than 30 
years battled many wars, financial restric- 
tions and adversities of weather to make 
the garden what it is. He also introduced 
many plants into his country, including 
pittosporum, which has since become a 
most popular hedge plant in Greece. 


Paul’s Scarlet Rose at Kifissia 
Kifissia, outside of Athens, is a wealthy, 
residential resort noted for its beautiful 
gardens and luxurious villas. Since water 
from nearby mountains has been channeled 
in ditches to flow constantly along the 
roots of the trees — pines, acacias, locusts, 
lindens, poplars, cypresses, figs, plane trees 
and palms grow lushly in the equitable 
climate. Clear in my memory is a leisurely 
afternoon stroll in late April through the 
streets of Kifissia during which I jotted 
down the names of the various plants I saw 
There were, first and foremost, roses 
large, fragrant, gorgeous blossoms at their 
very best. For it was rose time in this part 
of Greece. Particularly attractive were the 
rose trees, with their enormous leaves and 
flowers, and the many climbers, including 


Photos from kodachromes by the author. 
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Olive trees frame the ruins at Delphi. 





the proverbial Paul’s Scarlet, as prevalent 
as in our own country. 

Then there were stocks, or gilliflowers, a 
prettier name for this garden favorite; 
carnations of many colors and shapes, 
another flower that the Greeks love dearly ; 
luxuriant honeysuckle vines, their intoxicat- 
ing fragrance permeating the thin air. Then 
came the annuals: petunias, calendulas, 
nasturtiums, California poppies, verbenas, 
sweet alyssum and snapdragons. 

To my surprise, the Chinese fleece or 
lace vines, Polygonum auberti, were in full 
bloom, and I wondered what they look like 
later in the summer and fall, at the time 
they are releasing their feathery, creamy 
sprays in our gardens. The lace vine, next to 
honeysuckle, was the most common vine, 
and it grew with the rankness of a weed. 
Other plants, typical of the gardens at 
Kifissia, were Virginia creeper or woodbine, 
English ivy, oleander, pittosporum, orange, 
pyracantha, redbud, geraniums, box, jas- 
mine, laurel, spirea and calla lilies. Among 
the wild flowers, the red poppy and the 
wild camomile were the most prominent. 

Some of these flowers deserve special 
elaboration, and one of these is the carna- 

See page 66 






















FEBRUARY is a month of watchful wait- 
ing for hundreds of men and women all over 
America who are making preparations for 
These 28 


growers 


the annual spring flower shows. 
days are filled 
check plants, adjust greenhouse 
tures and peer over immediate and long- 
Some consult 


with anxiety as 


tempera- 


range weather forecasts. 
old-timers and ask their advice about mov- 


ing the plants from a cool house to a 


warmer one. Timing is of the essence and 


so are the vagaries of the sun, because 
plants must be in prime condition precisely 
at the right time for each show. These un- 
certain days are vital to the success of the 
shows, and it’s hard to tell what they will 
most modern greenhouses 


sub 


bring. Of course, 
are adequately lighted to provide a 
stitute for a longer light day, and things 
satisfactorily. However, 
behind the 
once in a 


usually work out 


there is always more scenes 
than meets the eye. So 
while we should take our hats off to those 


the for our 


every 


who force flowers shows. 

IT has often been said that there is strength 
in numbers and that fact is best proven 
when an issue of public interest comes up 
for legislation. Those interested in taxes 
and labor regulations and in wages and 
building laws have powerful lobbies who 
work hard to convince their representatives 
of the worthiness of the proposed law. But 
how effective and how strong are the groups 
who believe in zoning, conservation, tree 
the protection of public parks and 
gardens? They are usually small in number 
and seldom as vigorous as they might be. 
Yet this problem is easy to solve. In this 
great country of ours, there are more than 
half a million people keenly interested 

garden club work, conservation, community 
improvement and the preservation of our 
natural landscape. They need only alert 
themselves and band together when an 
issue that concerns them comes before some 
legislative body. By rallying the support of 
their friends, and appearing when hearings 
are held, they, can tell their story. 
Most legislators are eager for public opin- 
ion, but all too often they do not get 
enough of it, nor do they know all the 
facts. So let us apprise them of the value of 
trees and the importance of parks and 


care, 


too, 


botanic gardens. 
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WHAT'S in a name? And the time-worn 
reply is that a rose by any other would 
And so it would and so it 
does, most would say; but, there 
is a fascination about names for most of us. 
Among my Christmas cards this year one 
stands out particularly — a superb color 
portrait of the new rose, Confidence, 
from Roberta Lord of 
This new 


smell as sweet. 
somehow, 


which 
the 


rose, a 


came to me 
Conard-Pyle Company. 
seedling of Peace, reflects 
character of its parent, but is more intense 
If its performance in any way 
measures up to that of Peace, it will be an 
Yes, and is its 
name, Confidence, of the 
that we may anticipate in the days ahead? 


much of the 


in color. 


immensely popular rose. 


indicative spirit 


GREEN vegetables in February are always 
a welcome delight. But in the same breath, 
let me utter that iceberg lettuce is taboo. 
Of all the weak-flavored, impos- 
sible salads, none is more unappealing than 
this much-used vegetable. My taste is for 
endive — the curly-leaved kind — with hot 
bacon dressing made according to a Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch recipe. It’s very simple to 
prepare. The cook simply dices bacon into 
tiny pieces, tries it in a skillet and then adds 
a dash of vinegar to the hot bacon fat. Nat- 
it wilts the greens, but the resulting 
flavor- 


tasteless, 


urally, 
salad is something to talk about 
some and delicious, a blend of tart greens 
and sweet bacon. To be sure, if you are a 
mayonnaise devotee, you probably won't 


like it. 


THESE are the days when Buerre Bosc 
pears are at their very best. If dessert for 
dinner wasn’t too rich, one of these pears 
to munch on, together with a hard apple 
and a few nuts, which you crack yourself, 
can be pleasant accompaniment to a leis- 
urely evening of reading. If you are not fully 
satisfied, then peel a big orange and throw 
the skins into the fireplace to scent the 
room with citrous fragrance. This practice 
is an old-time idea for killing disagreeable 
cooking odors, and it still works. In days 
gone by, it was customary to put orange 
peels on the covers of the kitchen stove. 
But, like bustles, the old-fashioned black 
stove is now a thing of the past except for 
those who still cling to them for their de- 


pendable ovens and their nostalgic associa- 
tions. To me they are like rocking chairs 

a confounded nuisance, but we must have 
them for the comfort they give. 


SOME gardeners who have been growing 
favorite varieties of annuals, perennials, 
roses and vegetables for years are hesitant 
and even skeptical about trying new intro- 
ductions until they have been on the market 
for several years. One gardener I know, who 
is a “bug” on novelties, has his own test 
garden which is set up like a miniature 
nursery with large wooden labels near each 
plant. He grows his new plants like vege- 
tables, as he says, “in straight rows,’’ and 
he derives great pleasure from watching 
the progress of the new things and compar- 
ing them with the old established kinds. 
Then at the end of two years, he transfers 
the ones he likes to his garden. In this way 
he saves himself both headaches and dis- 


appointments as well. 


EVERY once in a while, we read of some 
thoughtful person who has probed his soul 
and pondered the weighty problems of the 
world in an endeavor to find a panacea for 
the world’s ills. Sometimes, when I read of 
the research in all phases of gardening that is 
being conducted by professionals and ama- 
teurs as well, I am led to wonder if we shall 
not soon have an era of “push-button” gar- 
dening. It is difficult to imagine what it 
would be like, but surely it would be mo- 
notonous. Gardeners would not be able to 
complain of tired muscles, bugs and dis- 
eases and a dozen other things. But, after 
all, this whole notion is rather far-fetched, 
because there are many phases of gardening 
that probably never could be mechanized. 
As an old Vermont farmer with whom I 
talked recently said, when I broached this 
subject, ““Why bother your head about it? 
There are only two things that you can al- 


ways be sure of — death and taxes.” 


THE job of feeding the birds in city and 
suburb has grown to the proportions of big 
business. Seed mixtures and other kinds 
of food, feeders of many styles, bird houses 
and bird baths are being put on the market 
in great quantities these days. What is also 
significant is the fact that more and more 
gardeners are eagerly planting berry- 
bearing shrubs. Not long ago, I visited a 
garden to see some clumps of the Christmas 
rose, Helleborus niger, and I was amazed to 
note the wide variety of birds that fre- 
quented this city garden in an ancient sea- 
port town which has been developed so 
rapidly that little remains of its limited 
wild areas. While we discussed this lack of 
native spots, the owner of the garden com- 
mented, ““The birds earn their keep in a 
hundred ways, and they bring music, color 
and liveliness into the winter landscape. 
Furthermore, they distribute seed of many 
useful and decorative plants. For example, 
it would be a dull country indeed without 
the hundreds of mountain ashes that dot 
our hills along the railroad tracks.” 
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Hybrid tea rose Confidence 


Confidence (top of page), another 
seedling of Peace described as pastel 
peach, has received two outstanding 
awards in France 

Cinderella (right), is a new minia- 
ture rose producing its double white 
flowers, with soft pink centers, on 
plants less than a foot tall 

Parade (lower right) produces rose- 
red, cup-shaped blooms singly and in 
clusters This new climber bears 
heavily in June and in the fall with 
occasional flowers in between. 

Lodestar (below), a hybrid tea, is 
best described as a combination of apri- 


cot, peach and buff pink 


Hybrid tea rose Lodestar 
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New Roses for 195 3 


As one would expect, the hybrid teas head the list with nearly a dozen new varieties 
More emphasis is being placed on the quality of the foliage, and rightly so, for a leggy plant 
with poor foliage detracts from the buds and blossoms, no matter how spectacular they may be 
Fragrance is another characteristic mentioned in the descriptions, because most, rose enthu 
siasts are partial to the kinds noted for their pleasing scent 

Annette is described as salmon pink, with long-pointed buds. In Italy, France and Switzer- 
land, the new, brilliant yellow Buccaneer has received awards. ‘The great crimson rose, 
Chrysler Imperial, is one of two 1953 AARS winners. Another in the red group is Detroiter, 
considered outstanding for its brilliance and velvety, carmine buds. Eden Rose, a seedling 
of Peace, bears large flowers of medium pink, with lightly-ruffled petals. Josephine Bruce, a 
seedling of Crimson Glory, has been awarded a 
gold medal in England for its notable crimson 
blooms. Orange Ruffles is one of the sub-zero 
roses with distinctively frilled and curled petals 
of bright orange coloring. Yellow buds which 
open to a soft, flesh pink is the description given 


Photos: Conard-Pyle Co 


to Remembrance. 

Newcomers among the floribundas include 
Glacier, a large, icy-white flower and Ma Per- 
kins, AARS winner, coral-shell pink. For effect 
at eye level and higher, there are several new 
pillar roses which average six to eight feet in 
height. Among them are Coral Dawn, a nicely- 
formed coral pink; Descanso Pillar, coral to 
scarlet, with yellow shading (best suited to 
gardens south of the Mason and Dixon line); 
Peach Glow, multi-colored and suggestive of 
President Herbert Hoover; Pink Cloud, with 
clusters of double, deep pink flowers; Sunny 
June, a cup-shaped single yellow 


Climbing rose Parade 


Miniature rose Cinderella 


Photos: Jackson and Perkins 
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ITS TIME TO FEED 


IGORO’ 


soak Vigor 
vi 


VIGORO ...so gentle, yet so complete it can 
make grass grow and thrive even in plain sand! 


e@ Your lawn wakes up from its The VIGORO Family 
winter sleep much earlier than you of Gardening Aids! 


may think! So feed Vigoro now. It 
does not require a ““warm” soil... 
starts to feed your turf just as soon faded inet 
as growth begins, 

Vigoro helps grass get both an 
early and more vigorous start—de- 
velops deep foraging roots. And so, 
your soil becomes a better store- 
house for plant nutrients and mois- 
ture. Your lawn stays green and 
lovely with less watering. 


VIGORO 
End-o-Pest 
End-o-Weed 


End-o-Weed 
Crab Grass Killer 


End-o-Pest ARC 
(Ant, Roach, Chigger Killer) 


Get Vigoro from your dealer to- 
day. Apply it now, even before frost 
is out of the ground, at the rate of 
3 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. 


¢ the trade-mark for Swift & Company's complete, balanced plant food 
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Medal Awards of the 
Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


The George Robert White Medal of Honor 


The George Robert White Medal of Honor was awarded to 
Dr. Albert Francis Blakeslee, professor of botany and director 
of the Genetics Experiment Station at Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. Dr. Blakeslee, long considered one of the 
nation’s leading geneticists, pioneered in the use of colchicine in 
his work with the familiar black-eyed susan and the datura. For 
many years he was associated with the Carnegie Institution at its 
Cold Spring Harbor Station on Long Island where he conducted 
his research and experiments in the complex field of genetics. In 
his popular writings, Dr. Blakeslee has presented his vast botan- 
ical knowledge with keen, human insight, thus interpreting his 
endeavors for the benefit of the layman. 


The Jackson Dawson Medal 


The Jackson Dawson Medal was awarded to Arie F. den Boer. 
superintendent of Water Works Park at Des Moines, Iowa. A 
great horticulturist, specializing in trees and shrubs, Mr. den 
Boer has developed more outstanding hybrid crab apples than 
any other man in the country. This work has been done largely on 
extremely poor soil in Des Moines. His collection of herbarium 
specimens and records reflects a notable scientific approach to his 
understanding of these useful and decorative trees. 


The Thomas Roland Medal 


The Thomas Roland Medal was awarded to Dr. Victor A 
Tiedjens of Marion, Ohio, former director of the Virginia Truck 
Experiment Station, Norfolk, Virginia, and presently Director of 
Research and Senior Chemist in charge of liquid fertilizer form- 
ulas for one of the nation’s leading manufacturers. Dr. Tiedjens, 
who has achieved national recognition for his work in hydro- 
ponics, is the author of several outstanding books on vegetables. 


The Gold Medals of the Society 


The Large Gold Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society was awarded to Fred Edmunds, long-time champion 
of the rose, curator of the International Rose Test Garden, 
Portland, Oregon, since 1936 and frequent contributor to the 
American Rose Annual. Mr. Edmunds, dean of amateur rosarians 
and nationally recognized judge of new roses, was awarded the 
Gold Honor Medal of the American Rose Society in 1946, one of 
the few men to receive this honor in a period of nearly 50 years. 

The Large Gold Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society was awarded to Mrs. Bessie Raymond Buxton of Peabody, 
Massachusetts, amateur botanist, lecturer and author of books on 
begonias and house plants. Known throughout this country and 
Europe for her masterful knowledge of begonias, Mrs. Buxton 
recently completed a list of the cultivated begonias and their 
introducers, a monumental task which required more than 10 
years of tracing and verifying over 10,000 kinds. In addition, Mrs. 
Buxton served as first corresponding secretary of both the Garden 
Club Federation of Massachusetts and the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs. 


The Albert C. Burrage Porch Fund Medal 


The Albert C. Burrage Porch Fund Medal was awarded 
to Mrs. Chester N. Greenough of Belmont for a_skillfully- 
designed terrace which overlooks a garden planted with flowering 
shrubs, trees and roses, to provide a vista of year-round beauty. 





Correction: The citation to Miss Louisa and Mr. Francis W. 
Hunnewell, Wellesley, printed on page 23 of the January 1953 issue 
of Horticulture. should have stated “‘A Silver Medal.” 
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Root Cuttings Easily 

N INEXPENSIVE propagation unit 

for the home gardener is an asset for 
all who are eager to increase the supply of 
their favorite plants. Today, home garden- 
ers, in ever-increasing number, are taking 
advantage of the opportunity to learn the 
techniques in propagation offered by the 
Arnold Arboretum. Their keen curiosity, 
analytical sense and persistence, has re- 
sulted in the development of a propagation 
unit that actually requires no attention once 
the cuttings are placed. This type of propa- 
gation unit has the advantage of needing 
only one watering; in fact, more than one 
watering may even be harmful. 


To set up the unit, select a large, clean 
flat and incorporate equal parts of granu- 
lated peat, sharp sand and fine particles of 
Styrofoam, a material which aids aeration. 
Merely level off the surface, since there is 
no significant advantage to be gained by 
tamping down the medium. Dry, finely- 
shredded peat should be thoroughly 
moistened, else the dry particles will pre- 
vent water penetration and maintenance 
of proper balance between air and water. 

From your selection of plants, whether it 
be Ilex pedunculosa or that gem, Burus 
microphylla compacta, take as many cut- 
tings as you need (two to three inches long) 
and treat them with your favorite hormone. 
Then set them in the media while they are 
still fresh. Use a gentle spray so that the 
water will penetrate thoroughly. 

Place a temporary frame of wire or 
bamboo stakes around the edge of the flat. 
This should be ten inches in height, so as to 
leave space above the cuttings. To insure 
against accelerated transpiration, place a 
moist piece of cheese cloth over the frame; 
then, over all, place a thin sheet of water- 
impervious plastic film. The chances are 
that many of you have a warm sun porch 
for this flat in winter. During the summer, 
it can be put in any semi-shaded place. It is 
amazing how soon the cuttings will root 
and, once they are rooted, the temporary 
covering Can be removed, leaving the 
rooted cuttings in the flat. Sprinkle them 
oceasionally with water to encourage a 
stronger root growth for lining out. 

With this simple home propagation unit, 
the need for frequent watering, shade vari 
ations and constant attention will vanish. 

Lewis F. Lipp, Propagator 

Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass 
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Lilium, 
GEORGE C. 
CREELMAN 


Seautiful! Permanent! Prolific! Hardy! 
Dependable — Easy to Grow! 


Plant this Spring and enjoy the delightful fragrant blossoms 3 
months later in your Summer Garden and then each year thereafter. 
July Flowering. 

Supply is limited so order now and we will ship at the proper 
planting time for your climate with full cultural instructions. We 
will bill you after shipment is made if you wish. 

One of the outstanding introductions of recent years. The true 
Creelman Lily. Beautiful permanent prolific hardy 
dependable easy to grow. Award of Merit, Royal Horticultural 
Society. This Lily is not be be confused with “‘seedlings”’ of the Lily, 
sometimes offered as Lilium Creelman. ‘‘Creelman”’ is beautiful in 
form and color, and artistic, while sturdy, virile, permanent, depend- 
able and disease resistant. The long-lasting flowers, which are very 
large, often measuring 8 inches in length, carried in large numbers on 
strong, long stems, with fine foliage, resemble a Regal Lily of the 
best and truest type, with the bronzy tones more pronounced and a 
more intense yellow in the throat. It blooms 2 weeks after the Regal 
Lily, many flowers opening at one time. We have counted 35 perfect 
flowers and buds on a 6-foot spike. Very strong and vigorous grower, 
the entire plant has an appearance of well-being. We have found this 
Lily to be entirely free from ordinary diseases to which so many other 
Lilies are subject. Easiest of culture and one of the hardiest. 


Extra heavy, specimen bulbs. $6.50 for 3; $20.00 for 10 
Selected strong flowering bulbs. $4. for 3; $12.50 for 10 


1953 Spring Catalog seine moited in February 


COLOR ittustrated _ send for your copy now. 


John Scheepers, Jue. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Serving America’s Finest Gardens for over 38 Years 





time to change “problem” soll to 


Kriendly Soil 


If you have problem soil in your 
garden—soil that packs, cakes and 
cracks—change it to “friendly” soil. 
Treat it with Krilium soil conditioner 
—maintain good soil structure—pro- 
mote germination, root growth, 
emergence 


ee ee ee 


Make plans now to have a better garden 
in 1953! Put Krilium at the top of your 
garden shopping list—buy it before you 
buy treat all your garden 
plots beds—give seeds a real 
chance freely 
heulthy more 
. Krilium is easy to apply 
lasting. Because it maintains soil in loose, 
crumbly condition, 
hours of backbreaking work for 


to come 


4 
sf 
ti 


your seeds 


and flower 
form strong, 
plentifully 


Its action is 


to germinate 


roots, emerge 


it saves you hours and 
years 


By maintaining soil structure loose, crumbly 
and porous, Krilium soil conditioner promotes 
better germination, improved root formation, 
freer emergence. It helps more plants get a 
healthier start early in life. 


ly \e 


~ 


Get Krilium from your dealer's in 1-lb 
and 5-lb. garden-formulation packages; in 
full-strength-formula 10-lb., 25-lb., and 
)0-lb. packages for treating larger areas 


Monsanto Chemical Company, Merchan- 
dising Division, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. In Canada, Monsanto 
Canada Montreal, Toronto, 


Vancouver 


Limited, 


Krilium: Reg. U. S. Pot. Off 


| 
| 
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The Elms is among the 30 houses to be opened for the 1953 Natchez Pilgrimage. 


Natchez Bound 

Two garden clubs of Natchez, Miss., are again 
sponsoring Natchez’ famous annual Pilgrimage, 
to be held this year from February 28 — March 
29. As in past years, 30 beautiful homes and 
grounds, rich in history and treasures of a past 
and glorious era, will be opened for the enjoy- 
ment of the public 

Among the lovely, old places to be shown are 
Longwood, Elgin Plantation, Gloucester, Haw- 
thorne, Oakland, Cherokee, Elmscourt, Stanton 
Hall, Bontura, Lansdowne and Airlie 

Many colorful events have been planned in 
conjunction with the Pilgrimage. There is the 
traditional and brilliant ¢.ofederate Pageant, 
which re-creates the romantic 
past, and the Negro Spirituals, “Highway To 
Heaven,” presented by the Natchez City Chorus. 

The 30 houses require three days to see, with 
two tours on each day. Requests for tickets and 
information about the Pilgrimage should be 
directed to Pilgrimage Headquarters, The Elks 
Club, Natchez, Miss 


an enactment 


Botanical Garden Lectures 
The popular Saturday afternoon free illus- 
trated lecture series of the New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park, N. Y., which began in the 
fall and will continue through the winter months, 
has been announced as follows for February 
and March 
Feb. 7, “Gardens and Flowers in the 
bean”, L. F. Bouman. 
Feb. 14, “Greenbrook Sanctuary Revisited,” 
Stephen Collins 
Feb. 21, “Wild Flowers of North 
Dr. Harold N. Moldenke 
Feb. 28, “European Highlights,” H. Gantner. 
Mar. 7, “Flower Arrangements Suitable for 
Churches,”” Mrs. Adelaide B. Wilson 


Carib- 


America,” 


Lectures in Boston 

The last two of the winter series of free illus- 
trated lectures of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, to be given at Horticultural Hall, 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, are as follows: 

Feb. 18, 8 P. M.,“‘Azaleas and Rhododendrons,” 

by Dr. Clement G. Bowers. 

Feb. 28, 2:30 P. M., “A Botanist in Your 
Grocery Store,” Dr. Richard A. Howard. 

Philadelphia Lectures 

February lectures, to be held in the Rooms of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 1617 
Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia, have 
been planned as follows: 

Feb. 11, 3 P. M., “Night, Day, 
Growth,” by Dr. Harry A. Borthwick, 
Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. 

Feb. 25, 8 P. M., “Climbing Sports of Hybrid 
Tea Roses,” by Dr. James A. Gamble, Yew 
Tree Lodge, Tall Timbers, Md. 

International Garden Show 

One of the important events of the year will be 
the great International Horticultural Exhibition, 
Hamburg 1953, to be held at Hamburg, Germany, 
from spring through autumn. 

This big flower show will consist of many spe- 
cial shows, and the first of these, which will open 
on April 30 and continue through May 5, will 
feature azaleas, decorative plants and cut 
flowers. Strong participation is expected from 
Belgium, Holland and Germany. 

From June 26-29, flowers, decorative and green 
plants and early fruits and vegetables will be 
shown. The cut Rose Show will be staged from 
July 18-20, while a special show on Floral 
Designing will be featured from July 23-26 

The main Indoor Show will come on August 
28-September 1. Fall flowers, with emphasis on 


and Plant 
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dahlias and fruits and vegetables, will be ex 
hibited by Belgium, Denmark, Germany, 
France, Holland, Italy, Austria and Switzerland 

The final special show, October 7-11, will be 
rich in chrysanthemums, cyclamens,  ericas, 
tuberous begonias, winter fruits and vegetables 

For further information write Internationale 
Gartenbau-Ausstellung, Hamburg 36, Am Damn 
tor, Germany. 


Garden Tour to Europe 

Adrian Frylink, member of the board of dire 
tors of the Horticultural Society of New York, 
Inc., has announced that he will lead a special 
Spring Garden Tour to Holland, Belgium, France 
and England this spring. The group will leave 
New York on the 8S. S. Maasdam on April 16 and 
will return there on June 4 

This tour will give flower lovers a rare oppo! 
tunity to visit some of Europe’s most beautiful 
gardens, and among the flower shows to be seen 
are the International Spring Flower Bulb Show, 
“Flora,” Heemstede, Holland; the Outdoor 
“amy Bulb Show at the Keukenhof Estate, 

isse, Holland, and the Chelsea Flower Show, 
helsea, England. Those wishing may remain to 
see the coronation in London on June 2 

Detailed information about the tour may be 
obtained from the University Travel Club, Inc., 


516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.¥ 


New Plant Societies 
The American Horticultural Council has an 
nounced that the following plant societies were 
formed during the past year 
American Gesneria Society, pres., Esler John 
son, Box 115 (Elmhurst Sta.), Oakland 3, Cal 
American Gloxinia Soc., pres., Galvin ‘Trow 
bridge, 4435 Srd Ave., Los Angeles 43, Cal 
The Bromeliad Soc., pres., M. B. Foster, 718 
Magnolia Ave., Orlando, Fla 
The American Horticultural Council under 
takes to maintain a list of all horticultural 
organizations, amateur, professional and com 
mercial, now functioning in the United States 
This undertaking is an important step in the 
development of united horticulture in America, 
as the pooling of information in one agency is a 
means by Ww hic h the progress in enue h brane h ol 
horticulture will be indicated 
Information about any particular organization 
may be obtained by writing to the secretary, 
George H. M. Lawrence, Bailey Hortorium, 
Ithaca, N.Y 


Williamsburg Symposium 

Two se ‘parate three -day sessions will constitute 
the 7th annual Williamsburg Garden Symposium 
to be held at Williamsburg, Virginia, during 
Mare h 

The dates of the first period are March 9-11 
ind its speakers will be Lanning Roper, Raymond 
L. Tavlor, John N. Ott, Jr.. Alden Hop kins, 
Fletcher Steele, Mrs. Louise B. Fisher, C. Kugens 
Pfister and Sam Caldwell 

Speakers for the second Session, Mare h Is 20), 
will include T. H. Everett, Richard Bradfield, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Roche, Alden Hopkins, P. J 
McKenna, Frederic Heutte, Mrs. Louise B 
Fisher, Mrs. Richardson Wright and Mrs 
Camilla Bradley Truax 

In addition, there will be several tours of 
gardens, a trip including the James River Plan 
tations, a visit to the Camellia Gardens at 
Norfolk, Va., and special discussion and concert 
programs 

Information about registration or the Sym 
posium should be addressed to Mrs. Alma Lee 
Rowe, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Va 
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NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
FROM WAYSIDE GARDENS 


lea HARDY PRIVET 


LIGUSTRUM, VICARI. Exciting new dwarf that is completely 
hardy. Lovely golden foliage is stunning for edging walks or beis 
Colorful in the shrubbery border. Slow growing. may be kept at 12 
inches. Hardy, Ligustrum, Vicari should not be confused with vari 
egated California Privet which is not hardy VICARI 


lea: SHARDY ASTERS New BARBERRY 


YOLANDA. Truest pink Aster to date. Rigid CRIMSON PYGMY. Something really 
( -, heavily covered with semi-doubl choice —a miniature red leafed Barberry that 
sparkles and glistens in the sunlight. Slow 
growing, bushy plants have lustrous, bronzy, 
PALOMA. Undoubtedly the finest deep blu blood-red leaves —new growth several shades 
Aster ever created. Lovely with white variety lighter. Handsome in front of shrubs or along 
Alaska.” Flower spikes are pyramidal in form walks. Mature plants 15 to 18 inches in diam 
cter and 6 to 8 inches high 


flowers ches or more across 


EDWINA. Immense flowers of light violet 
blue form shapely clusters that sparkle in the 
sun Hab vit is neat, exceptional color lights up ‘ Voce FC YR S Y T | | e \ 
the garden in Autumn as few other flowers do ; ; : 

LYNWOOD GOLD. Radiant new golden 
Illustrated below are but three of Wayside’s Forsythia, destined to become a top favorite, 
new, hardy, Brilliantly Colored Asters. From is so superior, we predict it will soon replace 
over 6000 seedlings, the best 9 varieties have ill other dark yellow varieties. Flowers are 
been selected, and are offered for the first time twice as large — blooms more abundantly — and 
this Spring. All are amazingly hardy, easy-to is happy in any weather. Branches supply en- 
1 | bloom lavishly, providing daz chanting sprays of golden bells if brought in- 


2rOwW an Will 
ziing color in your late summer and fall garden loors during drab winter months 


YOLANDA PALOMA EDWINA 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


The worthwhile new things shown above are but a mere handful of the magnificent new 
introductions offered in Wayside’s 1953 Spring Catalog. Almost 200 pages, filled with 
hundreds of true-color illustrations of the newest and best roses, flowering shrubs, rare 
bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed,” root-strength plants. Many of the exciting new items are 
obtainable only from Wayside. Explicit cultural directions for every item as well as help- 

ful hints for better garden results. To be sure you get your copy, if is neces- 

sory that you enclose with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage 


WES Rates & Gardens 


81 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 











SUPER QUALITY 


pron OUR OWN FURSTRIES WW HOLLAND 


GLADIOLUS, LILIES 
BEGONIAS, DAHLIAS 


and Many Other Varieties 
of BULBS, TUBERS, etc, of 
deJAGER’S Renowned Superior 
Quality at Moderate Prices 


SENT PREPAID in tHE UNITED stares 


deJAGER’S Gladioli Exhibit won 
the Highest Award at the 1952 
International Gladiolus Show at 
Leicester, England 

Send today for HOLLAND'S most 
Authoritative List including the 
Cream of the Latest New Intro- 
ductions as well as the Best 
Standard Varieties 


Tomorrow's 
greenhouse — 
Today! 


iialdor 


Aluminum Greenhouses 
All styles and sizes 
Write for illustrated 
brochure No. 18 




















Since 1946 — the BEST greenhouses available — 
ANYWHERE! Easily erected — easily extended. 
Lowest costs — highest values. TEN-YEAR WAR- 
RANTY! Prices from $278.25. 


AND—for that EARLY START — 


Chase PMGs 


the successor to cold frames! 
PORTABLE MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


Ask for 
Folder 
PMG-18 atin 
For arow 15 ft. long, 20 in. wide, 16 in. high 
- frames and glass : 
(No CODs, please) only $2Q00 delivered 
Over 17 MILLION IN USE — worldwide! 
PMGs give PROTECTION from. . . 
weather — birds — animals 
PRODUCTION — QUICKER — EASIER! 
Send 25c for 42-page booklet telling how to use 
PMGs with 1 5 kinds of flowers, 24 kinds of vegetables. 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Box 188-L Salem, Mass. 








Gardens of Europe 
From page 59 


tion. Not only is it the most popular florist 
flower, but it is grown in gardens and as a 
pot subject everywhere. One sees plants, 
bending under the load of heavy flower 
clusters, on window sills and ledges and on 
balconies. Or one them lending a 
friendly welcome to entrance courtyards 
and doorways. And how deliciously and 
sweetly fragrant (never overpowering) their 
scent is! The Greek people will tell you with 
pride that flowers in their country are more 
fragrant than in other climates, and every 
immigrant to this country carries with him 
cherished memories of the unsurpassed 
sweetness of stock, carnation and jasmine. 
It is the memory of this fragrance that 
often makes him long to visit his native 


sees 


land again 

\ close second to the carnation is stock, 
which the Greeks call by the more appeal- 
ing and poetic name of “violetta.”” In 
\pril and May, it is at its best, since it later 
surrenders to the heat of the summer sun. 
\t this season, a few drachmas will buy big 
bunches from street peddlers, the tiniest 
gardens will sparkle with it and pots, tin 
cans and boxes will radiate its charm. 


Gardens of the Zapeion 

Outside the Botanic Garden stands the 
Zapeion, an impressive, white marble, neo- 
classical building used for exhibition pur- 
poses. This beautiful structure is surrounded 
by a lovely park that has extensive and 
varied flower beds. Although these borders 
had somewhat passed their prime, beds of 
annual larkspur, stock, pansies and English 
daisies were still among the most attractive 
floral sights of the capital. The larkspur 
grows superbly in both Greece and Italy 
where it rises to noble heights before the 
heat bolts it. Here, at the gardens of the 
Zapeion, one actually sees strips of lawn — 
a rare thing, indeed, for Greece. It is only 
through constant watering that a lawn is 
able to survive, and, unfortunately, water 
is rationed. The only other place where I 
saw a lawn, a much larger one, was in front 
of the present Royal Palace. 

Undoubtedly, the most loved tree in 
Athens is the orange. This is the tree that 
the Athenian associates with Constitution 
Square and the fashionable sections of the 
city, with parks and palace gardens and 
with the more sophisticated cafes and 
restaurants. The small, creamy, waxy 
flowers were open during this time, and to 
sit at the outdoor cafe at the Zapeion in the 
cool of an evening is to enjoy a fragrance 
that is both exquisite and sublime. 

Crete, steeped in legend and mythology, 
with cultures dating back thousands of 
years before Christ, is an enchanting island, 
boasting a wide and varied flora. Golden 
grain fields, mountainsides clad with vine- 
yards, valleys planted to olives, lemons and 
oranges (Cretan oranges are sweeter and 
juicier than any I have ever tasted) made 
the island, with its intriguing remains of 


civilization at Phaestus and Knossus, a 


delightful haven. Crete, which gets a yearly 
rainfall of 25”, is greener than Attica. 

At Knossus, the red poppies sprang up 
amid the stones of the excavations of the 
great palace of King Minos, and nearby 
fields were gilded in April and May with a 
bright yellow daisy, Chrysanthemum coron- 
arium, and a light blue scabiosa. Occasion- 
ally I would spot a plant of Acanthus spin- 
osus, the leaf pattern used by the ancient 
architects for the motif that decorated the 
capitals of their Corinthian columns. The 
other acanthus, A. mollis, more graceful and 
less spiny, is more common. As it is hardier, 
it is grown also in France and England. 

Cretan roses, like Cretan oranges, were 
far from being ordinary. How they flourish 
in this mild and gentle maritime domain! 
As in Kifissia, the Paul’s Scarlet climber 
seemed to take over, like pictures out of 
colored rose catalogs. Everywhere there are 
the mountains — bare, brown and purple- 
tinted, and often crowned with snow. Most 
awesome was fabled Mt. Ida as it rose high 
above the ancient valleys, supreme and 
indomitable like a powerful god. 

Perhaps my most vivid recollection of 
Greece is the deep love Greek people have 
for flowers. Athens is, without a doubt, a 
city of flower peddlers and vendors. Along 
the narrow, dirt streets or in the big city 
squares, there are all sorts of bizarre hand 
carts, carriages, baskets, wagons, bicycles 
and man-propelled vehicles loaded with 
sweet peas, stock, carnations, roses, lark- 
spur, babys-breath, statice, gladiolus, ma- 
donna and calla lilies. 

As I left Greece, I took with me numer- 
ous vivid memories. Greece is a country of 
sharp variations — strong sunlight and 
shadow, contrasting moods in black and 
white. Thus, you may be fascinated or 
irked by it. Certainly the latter reaction 
might be felt by those who scan only the 
surface of what they see. Perhaps it is the 
sun and air of Greece that give to man and 
plant an uncanny power of making the 
most of a beautiful but unkind landscape, 
and as one old man put it: “In’this country 
we live mostly on air.” 

As I ponder my impressions, I think first 
of a bright, blue, burning sky; of a match- 
less sea, shimmering with green and aqua 
and blue; of stony, naked mountains, 
severe and dramatic; of ancient temples, 
white and dazzling; of grapevines, the 
province of the merry-maker Bacchus, 
clinging to steep and rocky hillsides; of 
juicy oranges and figs, fragrant jasmine 
and carnations and picturesque olive and 
cypress trees; of a people, poor but spirited, 
rugged, freedom-loving, proud. 
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Pruning Bush Fruits 
From page 5? 


wires strung, one five feet and the other 
three feet, from the ground. The canes are 
brought up and tied to these wires. 

The new shoots of the trailing varieties, 
such as Logan, Young and Boysen, are 
allowed to run along the ground the first 
year. The second year, as fruiting canes, 
they need support to keep the berries clean. 
Several systems of supporting the canes 
have been developed. Most of these involve 
a trellis with one to four wires strung be- 
tween posts. The strongest canes are lifted 
and tied to the wires. 

















C) Blueberry bush before pruning; 
plant after removing dead and weak growth. 


the simplest method, where 


is to 


Probably 
only a few hills are 
stakes or posts five to six and a half feet 
high. The canes are wound around the posts 
two or three, times and tied securely with 
soft twine. The canes may be cut off just 
above the stake or a cross piece may be 
nailed to the stake, the canes looped over it, 
tied and the ends cut off. The 
latter method helps to keep the canes from 
slipping down the post. 

Another simple method is to divide the 
canes into two, four bundles, 
depending on the number of vigorous canes, 
and tie them securely to a single wire about 
The canes are 


involved, use 


securely 


three or 


five feet from the ground. 
then cut off a few inches above the wire; or 
the canes may be tied in either one or both 
directions along a wire, two and a half to 
three feet from the ground. 

Currants and gooseberries naturally 
form bushes, and their pruning is essen 
tially alike. It is done during the dormant 
usually in spring before growth 
starts. Red and white currants and goose 
berries produce fruit buds on one year woo | 
See page 69 


season, 


and on spurs on older wood. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Rare Begonias, Fancy-leaf Geraniums, 
New African Violets, Orchids, etc. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Moorestown, N. J 





(D) same 





HYBRID TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


HARROLD’'S PEDIGREED AMERICAN STRAIN 


AMERICAN BRED 


AMERICAN GROWN 


You will probably find this the world's finest, most varied selection of these exotic plants. The firest types 


and colors from the foremost American specialists 


all available from a single source. 


RELATIVELY EASY OF CULTURE 


Certain cultural requirements must be supplied as with all plants 
This, however, is not too difficult as we supply FREE a 17 page 
cultural booklet with every order covering al! phases of culture 
Basically they require good drainage and a fiberous soil of good 
fertility. Amount needed is not large and is easily compounded 
from formula in booklet. They do best in semi-shade, under 
deciduous trees or where they have a few hours early morning 
sun. Will grow quite well in full shade 


TIME TO PLANT 
FEBRUARY THROUGH MAY: For best early bloom plant 


indoors 6 to 8 weeks before last frosts and move outdoors as soen 
as frost danger is past. Season of bloom from about 10 weeks 
after planting until frost. Can be planted right outside in May 
and will bloom from August to frost 


ALL TUBERS WILL BLOOM 


If you supply proper culture all tubes will bloom this summer 
Even seeds planted by the end of Feb. will start flowering in 
August but are less showy and more trouble. The cheaper tubers 
offered make somewhat smaller plants the first year. Our regular 
tubers are 1'4 to over 2 in. diameter, 4 to 7 inches around as 
some dealers list them. Available random size only 


IT’S BEGONIAS IN '53—Order Tubers or Seeds NOW. 


POPULAR STANDARDS 


se me h see 3 ay! $1.00; 6 for $1.75; 12 for $3.00; 
100 f 

GIANT. CAMELLIA DOUBLE: Largest flowered and most 
popular. Resemble huge double Camellias 3 to 10 in 
across. Also some similar to roses and Peonies (not sepa 
rate). BRILLIANT COLORS—Apricot, orange, pink, 
rose-pink, red, rose, salmon, scarlet, yellow and white, 
your choice 

GIANT CARNATION FLOWERED DOUBLE: Frilled and 


a se h like giant Carnations. Not quite as large as 


CRISPA cr SINGLE FRILLED: Our strain much improved 
in ruffling. Edges of each flower heavily ruffled and frilled 

HANGING BASKET TYPE: (Pendula Lioydii) All double 
Plants of pendant habit well adapted for baskets, edgings 
of window boxes or in the rockery. Plants are always a 
mass of color 

COLOR SELECTION: for the three types just above, 
cot, pink, red, salmon, scarlet, yellow and white, 
choice. 


apri 
your 


SUPER-NOVELTIES 


PRICE: Any of these $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 
12 for $8.00; 25 for $15.00. 
AMERICAN WONDER: Cerise-rose Camellia type of huge 


size 
ATOMIC GOLD: Very large flame-orange Camellia type 
GORGEOUS: Camellia type salmon-rose. Large 
RED TRIUMPH: Ruby-red, velvety sheen. Huge Camellia 


Huge rose-pink. Excellent for pots 
Red speckled and striped white 


type. 
ROSE DAWN: 
STARS & STRIPES: 
Double, not large but very free-flowering 
FASCINATION: Giant marginata type. White with delicate 


rose margin 


SUNSET: Profusely frilled crispa type. Copper with red 
edge. Very striking 

MARTIANA or HOLLYHOCK: Flower stalk is a spire like 
stem 2 ft. or more high with Hollyhock like rose-pink 
blooms ~ size of a 50¢ piece its full length. Excellent 
pot subje 

FANCIERS. “ASSORTMENT: An unlabeled mixture of 
novelty types similar to the above varieties. Mostly from 
our breeding work with the above group. Very interesting 
for the hobbyist 


BEGONIA SEEDS—PLANT NOW 


Our 500 seed pacets, planted now, can give you up to 200 

plants each that will bloom nicely from mid-July till frost 

Full cultural instructions with each order. Growing these i 

fascinating 

HARROLD’S FANCIERS MIXTURE: Special hand crosse 
from our entire collection. All types and forms 

CAMELLIA GIANT DOUBLE: Al! colors mixed 

CARNATION GIANT DOUBLE: All colors mixed 

CRISPA SINGLE FRINGED: Al! colors mixed 

SINGLE PACKET: £2.50: 3 for $5.00. Half packets $1.75 


Specify type desired 


PROPAGATING TUBERS 


bloomed about 50 and are 

Will produce bloom more 

quickly than seed Available in the four types 

of the Popular Standard group. Your selection 

than 10 of a type). All are in mixed colors only. We als« 
pply a mixture of al pes and colors 


PRICE: 10 for $1.00; 25 tor $2.00: 50 for $3.75; 100 for $6.50 
EVERYTHING SHIPPED POSTPAID 


Remit With Order. 
No C. O. D.’s. 


each 


have 
llameter 


Seedling tubers which 

from ‘» to 1 inch 
sown now 
not les 


No Stamps. 


POPULAR NOVELTY TYPES 
eee: Any of these 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.85; 12 for $5.00; 


25 for $9.50. 

CRISTATA OR CRESTED: A single fringed type with a 
tuft or pompon in the center of each petal. Very attrac 
tive. In mixed colors only 

MARGINATA: Of Crispa type. Medium ruffling 
white with pink edge or salmon copper edged 

MARMORATA: Medium Camellia type mottled white on 


Colors 


rose 

NARCISSAFLORA: A unique 
Daffodils. Prized as a pot plant 

PICOTEE DOUBLE: Large double Camellia type. Flowers 
are mostly two-tone with peta! edges laced and bordered 
in different shades. Mostly in pastels but available only 
in mixture 

ROSEBUD DOUBLE: A striking type resembling rose- 
buds. Flowers medium size and in mixed colors only 

SPECKLED AND SPOTTED: Camellia type. Scarlet 
splashed with white 

EXOTIC MIXTURE: | nlabeled seedling crosses made from 
the above group of types. Will contain many interesting 
types and colors of much interest to the collecting hobbyist 


novelty resembling giant 


THE SANTAS BY BROWN 


This group of Brown originations are supplied to us from 

the originator’s own cultures. Tubers are all good blooming 

size as the originator supplies them. You'll find this group 

interesting 

PRICE: Any of these $1.25 each; 3 for $3.25; 6 for $6.00; 
12 for $10.00. 

SANTA ANA: Huge double bright orange. Strong stems 

SANTA BARBARA: Deep yellow double. Finest yellow ever 
produced 

SANTA CLARA: Apricot. Long petaled deep double flowers 

SANTA CRUZ: Large dark red. Cross of Red Triumph 

SANTA MARGARITA: Light pink. Beautifully ruffled 
flower 

SANTA PAULA: Deuble 

SANTA ROSA: Double deep rose 
than Rose Dawn 


large flowered light salmon 
Sturdy stems. Darker 


AUTUMN GLOW: A very large Crispa type. Crests are 
deep copper on apricot flower. Sometimes as much as 10 
nches across 


PRICE: $1.25 each; 3 for $3.50 





HARROLD'S BEGONIA GROW 

4 compounded organic food for proper culture of 
Tuberous Begonias. Mixed with good garden soil 
and peat moss it makes a satisfactory, nourishing 
planting media for your tubers. Applied when set 
ting in summer bed. Put up in convenient 12 tuber 
packages at 60¢. 50 tuber package $2.00, 100 Tuber 
package $3.75 postpaid with instructions 











TUBERS 
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Box 29.H 
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The One and Only 
PACIFIC STRAIN 
Originated by FRANK REINELT 


Tuberous Begonias 
The largest assortment of new develop- 
ments in rose form and ruffled novelties. 


WRITE FOR 1953 CATALOG 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


DEPT. H CAPITOLA, CALIF. 


FOR BETTER 
LAWNS 
GARDENS 





RAKES andl 
PLOWS AA 
CULTIVATES 


HARROWS 
HAULS 
SPRAYS 
SAWS 
elerad | 
mows 


Also Power Reverse 
Women can operate it 
Free Catalog. Write 
ESHELMAN. Dept. 122, 
curs 119 Light St., Balto. 2 
ROLLS J Md., 333 N. Michigan 
THLLS ; Ave., Chicago 1, tll. 105 | 
Snow PLOW =7 Lake St., Reno, Nev 


FINE TREES 
DEPEND UPON 
FINE TREE CARE 


Beautiful trees make 
your home more liva- 
ble, more enjoyable, 
more valuable. Don’t 
neglect them. Their 
permanent beauty de- 
pends on the care you 
provide for them. And 
you make no mistake 
when you entrust the 
care of your fine trees 
to Bartlett Experts. 
There's no more scien- 
tific way than the Bart- 
lett Way. 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Labora- 
tories ond Experimental Grounds, 
Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from 
Maine to the Carolinas and west 
to Indiano. See your local tele- 
phone directory for addresses. 


ONLY THE BEST COSTS LESS 














Trees for Modern Homes 
From page 48 


obtain the American kind, Sorbus ameri 
cana, rather than the European mountain 
ash, S. aucuparia, which grows much taller. 
This is a good tree to consider, since it is 
not particular as to soil and endures dry 
weather well. 

The white fringe tree, Chionanthus vir- 
ginica, is handsome as a specimen, with 
delicate, fringed flowers in early summer, 
and with large, glossy, dark foliage. It 
needs a sunny and plenty of 
water. Fringe trees do well in the city. 

Although the red bud, Cercis canadensis, 
(sometimes called the Judas tree) is not 


exposure 


very common in northern gardens, it is 
reasonably hardy and is beautiful in May 
when in blossom. However, its odd, rosy- 
pink flowers are a little difficult to associ- 
ate with other colors. This tree can endure 
some shade, often growing among others in 
the wild state, which is actually the best 
place for it, as it has little beauty when 
not in bloom. 


For Dry Situations 

The tree lilac, Syringa japonica, is an- 
other interesting subject, which may grow 
30 feet high, but is more likely to stop at 
10 or 15 feet. Of little value except when 
flowering, it not look 
well if crowded among other trees. Also its 
foot-long panicles of creamy white flowers 
for rose bugs and 


nevertheless does 


in June are a haven 
throw off a scent that, to some persons, 
proves overpowering. However, the tree 
lilac thrives in dry situations and even on 
banks where some trees would perish. 
Owners of city gardens will find the 
golden chain tree, to use the common name 
of the laburnum, very satisfactory, for it 
thrives under urban conditions. The hy- 
brid form, Laburnum often con- 
fused with Scotch laburnum, probably is 
the best for home gardens in the north. 
This tree is distinctly upright in form, but 
dislikes heavy pruning, which, fortu- 
nately, is seldom needed. It requires good 
drainage. The pendulous clusters of yellow 
flowers explain the name of this tree. 


VOSS8i, 


Clumps of Birches 

If a small group of gray birches or a 
single weeping birch can be planted a little 
distance from the house, a picturesque ef- 
fect lasting the year around will be cre 
ated, but spraying operations will be re- 
quired each May and July to prevent 
damage from the leaf miner. Birches may 
become good-sized trees in time, but borers 
usually destroy them before they mature. 

Some attention has been given to the 
silktree, Albizzia julibrissin rosea, in the 
north during recent years. When it blooms 
in late July, it is captivating in its beauty. 
The rest of the year it has little ornamental 
value and is not recommended for a prom- 
inent location. In the south, where it is 
grown widely, it is host to a wilt disease. 

Among the useful trees which adapt 
themselves readily to city conditions the 


pagoda-tree, Sophora japonica, ranks high. 
Twenty feet is about its maximum height 
under cultivation, although much taller 
plants can be found. It is attractive enough 
for a specimen on the lawn and is prized 
also for its flowers in long, yellowish-white 
panicles, which come in mid-summer. 


1 shapely specimen of sourwood 


The sourwood tree, Oxydendrum arbo- 
reum, also capable of becoming tall when 
growing wild, seldom gets too high in 
gardens. It has drooping panicles of white 
flowers which come in July and last a long 
time, but is prized particularly for the 
scarlet autumn color of its foliage. This is a 
tree for soil which is on the acid side. 

Many persons still have a fondness for 
the so-called smoke-tree, Cotinus coggygria, 
because of the smoky or cloud-like appear- 
ance of its fruiting parts in late summer. It 
is less often planted than formerly, but, 
being more like a shrub than a tree and 
growing 15 feet high, it looks well at the 
back of a border. 

Everyone is familiar with sassafras as a 
name, but few know it as a tree for the 
home grounds. Probably this is true be- 
cause it has a long tap root, which makes 
transplanting difficult except at a very 
early stage of growth. It fits well into small 
grounds, however, and its picturesque form 
makes it interesting even in winter. Al- 
though it can grow fairly tall, it usually re- 
mains not much larger than a tall shrub. 

If one is fond of highly colored foliage, 
the Japanese maples will be most accept- 
able. They are low in growth and vary 
greatly in the shape of their leaves, those of 
some varieties being finely cut. Most of 
these small trees are varieties of Acer 
palmatum, and are reasonably hardy, but 
they differ somewhat in their ability to 
keep their high color throughout the season. 
There is, however, another maple com- 
monly called the Amur maple, which is 
hardier than the kinds just mentioned and 
takes on glorious colors in the Autumn. 
The late E. H. Wilson wrote of it, using the 
botanical name, “Those who want a feast 
of orange and crimson in the fall should 
plant Acer ginnala.” 


HORTICULTURE 





Pruning Bush Fruits 
From page 6? 


Red and white currants bear best on two- 
and three-year-old wood; older wood 
produces inferior fruit. The weaker shoots 
are removed from one-year bushes, leaving 
six to eight of the strongest, depending on 
the vigor of the bush. At the end of the 
second year, four or five two-year-old and 
three or four one-year-old shoots may be 
left; after the third year, three each of one- 
two- and three-year-old wood. Thereafter, 
over three years old te removed. 
Branches low enough so the fruit will 
become soiled are also cut off. The re- 
mainder of the bush is thinned out, leaving 
about equal portions of one-, two- and 
three-year-old wood. The more vigorous 
the bush, the more wood can be left. 

Black currants bear the most and best 
fruit on growth of the previous season. 
Therefore, the pruning should be done so as 
to encourage a plentiful supply of new wood. 

Gooseberry shoots are usually fruited 
only two years and then removed. On the 
Pacific Coast where they are said to bear 
the heaviest crop the third year, the shoots 
are fruited three years and then cut out. 

Currants and gooseberries are alternate 
hosts for the white pine blister rust. Hence, 
their culture is usually prohibited where 
white pines are common. It is advisable to 
write to your State Department of Agri- 
culture for information before planting. 

Blueberries form their fruit buds at the 
tip ends of new shoots. The following year 
these buds develop into clusters of fruits. 
Hence, pruning should be done so as to 
encourage the growth of plenty of new 
Little pruning is needed the first 
two or three years after planting. Only 
dead or weak branches need be removed. 
Each year thereafter, a few of the older 
branches which produce short, weak 
growth should be cut off at the base of the 
bush. The weaker of the new shoots growing 
from the base removed, leaving 
only three or four of the strongest. Then 
the top of the bush should be thinned out 
by removing broken or weak branches and 
the shorter and weaker new shoots from 
the plants. If especially large berries are 
desired, the tips of the shoots may be cut 
off so as to leave only four or five fruit buds 
which are the larger, fatter buds at the tip 
end of the shoots. 

In conclusion, it will be noted that cer- 
tain basic principles apply to the pruning 
of all these fruits. First, study the bush and 
and how it its fruit. 
remove dead, weak, injured or 
Third, if the good wood re- 
maining is excessive, remove that which is 
not needed. And last, cut back to remove 
excess fruit buds where this is desirable. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of the less usual spe- 
cies, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserva- 
tory exotics and the like. 


PEARCE SEED CO. | 


Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey 


wood 


shoots. 


should be 


know where bears 
Second, 


diseased wood. 
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CEDAR FENCES 
Screen, picket, 

SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 
Garden too! houses, 
ins, etc. 

OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Smooth cedar, stands all weather. 


post & rail, hurdle. 


vacation cab- 


Visit our shop, write or call Walpole 
70 for information 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 











AMAZING MULTIFLORA ROSE ASLOWAS 


LIVING FENCES 5°. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME. with lense rose hed t low 
cost — as little as bc a foot r FRE ata OG 


sus ROSES 33° 


Withstand Coldest Climate. Beautiful Hardy Roses that live 
longer. Write for F' ree Catalog, includes Fruits, Trees, Plants 


| WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 61, Bridgman, Michigan 


ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


Cz yrrected 
GREENHOUSE 


“Ideal for back yard gar 
dens. E-zyrected Green 
houses are economical 
attractive, and easy to 

erect. Made of redwood 

and aluminum--no rust 

no rot. Variety of types 

‘ : and sizes to fit your 
_ space. Shipped in fabri 

T E > 4 A s cated sections, including 

GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 


glass, ready to assemble 


on your foundations 


FREE CATALOG 


ON #fQUEST 


1518 W. ROSEDALE FORT WORTH, TEX. 





TREE WORK 


Pruning Spraying 
Satisfactory work 
at a reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC, 
7-4204 $205 BROOKLINE, M ASS, 








Now you CAN prevent this! 


"AOLGTOERE 5 


A PROTECTOWIRE Automatic 
Fire Alarm System detects fire im- 
mediately... gives prompt warning 
before fire can endanger your home 
or family. 











address 


Gey -«°°" 


gives you low cost 
automatic fire protection for your home. 


Inconspicuous — easy to install — 
economical! Protection for the base- 
ment of an average home costs about 
$75 (plus installation). 











©The P. Co. 











MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SEED CATALOG 


o the minute encyclo 
authoritative garden 
flowers in full color 

e 1876 
for free 


evetable 


double 

ers early, last 

ompact plants | ft 
with catalog, 10¢ 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


VAUGHAN'S SEED COMPANY, Dept. 412 
10 W. Randoiph St. Chicago 1, Ilinois 
“0 depen St., New Vork 7,N Y. 
1 FREE copy of your cata 
ecial packet 


seed 


He for 





GREENHOUSE 


THIS MODEL $395 


A delightful eddition to your garden that will give 
you flowers all winter long. Costs less than buildings 
of usual construction. Made in sections for easy as- 
sembly with bolts and screws. Size |}0 by | 1 ft. ready 
to go on your foundation. C hoice of slanted or straight 
sides and Lean-to greenhouses from $175 to $780 
Automatic heat and ventilation available. Write for 
Free Booklet No. F-70 


How To Grow RARE Greenhouse Plants 


New Book 
postpaid $4.00. 


260 Flowering varieties 


LORD & BURNHAM 


DES PLAINES 








IRVINGTON WN Y . 
Over 200 of the finest HARDY GARDEN 


varieties — including most of the NEW 
1953 introductions! 


AZALEAS 


A limited supply of the best hardy 
garden varieties—including many RARE 


HYBRIDS. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF 
VARIETIES AND PRICES 


RUMFORD GARDENS 








60 FREDERICK ST., RUMFORD 16, R. I. 


WSUB-ZERO 
A Enalish Toy 


Special Strain Stands 
20° Below ZERO 


At last an English Ivy strain has been 
developed to stand 20° below zere without protection. Have year 
round beauty with this hardiest of all evergreen ivies. Enjoy 
its green leaves all winter on house-walls, chimneys, fences, 
gates, trellises, garden-walls. Excellent ground cover. Strong 
potted plants only $2.00 for two, postpaid. Six plants, $5.00; 
Twelve plants, $10.00 (12 plants will cover average house); 
Twenty-five plants, $18.75. Supply is limited. Order today or 
send for Free Catalog and Planting Guide describing other ivies, 
vines and ground cover plants and how to use them 


THORNDALE FARM, Dept. B-6, Woodstock, Illinois 
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Ventures with Vegetables 
From page 4 

manure turned 
over with a rototiller, or spaded, and left 
rough for a day or two to dry. Then we 
turn it again and work it fine to be planted 
at once. Our soil, a very heavy clay, has 
been improved and lightened by cultiva- 
tion, applications of manure and compost, 
various legumes. At times 


and compost, the soil is 


and growing 
such cover crops as Winter 
have been grown in autumn to be turned 
under in spring for green 

Peas, in our climate, 
planting for a satisfactory crop to mature 
before hot weather. If the area for peas 
can be prepared in fall and left rough, sow- 
spring 


rye and vetch 


“manure.” 


need extra early 


ing can be accomplished quickly 
long before tilling would be 
Usually peas are in the ground by mid 
March. Peas, string beans and lima beans 
are treated before planting with Legume 
Aid, an inoculant for increased vield. As 
soon as peas are well above the ground, a 
thin band of fertilizer is spread on each 
side of the rows — not too near plants in 
order to prevent burning — and cultivated 
in or watered in, if the soil is dry. 
peas yield better when clinging, brush is 
used for support or soft twine strung along 
sach row toastake at eitherend. Burpee’s 
Extra Early pea is prolific for an early crop; 
Blue Bantam well and, the 
dwarf vines light support. 
Freezonian for a main crop and for freezing 
while Bayou, 


possible. 


Since 


also bears 


need only 
has been successful, Green 
developed for use in warm climates, lasts 
well during June heat. When peas are 
done, the vines are pulled up and added to 
the compost pile, or spaded under, and re- 
placed with late corn or some other crop. 


Beets, Carrots and Beans 

As soon as soil can be worked in spring a 
short row each of beets, Detroit Dark Red, 
Tendersweet or Nantes Half 
then thinned as soon as 
Always a 


and carrots, 
Long, are sown, 
they are large enough to handle. 
gamble is made on a short row of green 
beans which might be killed by an un- 
sasonable frost, for freezing weather has 
been experienced even in mid-May. 
twice we have lost the planting, either par- 
tially or completely. Usually, though, we 
can rely on the reward of extra early beans. 
A few times the experimental sow has 
been covered at night when frost threat- 
Both Top Crop and Tendergreen 
give good results. 
Several rows of corn, 
rows in a block, are planted early and, if 
weather warms up at all, will come through 
roasting ears by the Fourth of 
which matures only a few 


Once or 


ened. 


in hills or straight 


to give 
July. Marcross, 
days later and produces larger ears than 
early yield. 
Bantam, 


Spancross, is the choice for 
Later blocks of Golden 
Lincoln or the new TIochief which has with 
stood drought well are planted up to July 1. 

In early May, when the soil is warm, 
tender crops are planted. A row or two of 
bush lima beans are grown for 
though the pole varieties we consider far 


Cross 


early use, 


superior in flavor. Fordhook bush limas 
are grown, and of the pole type, King of 
the Garden, Burpee’s Big 6 or Giant Podded. 
Lima beans appreciate rich, loamy soil 
and a warm, well-drained location. They 
need to be grown on supports, the easiest 
found so far being a tepee of heavy brush or 
poles wired together at the top, or tied 
firmly with rope. A rack or arbor facilitates 
picking but is more difficult to store ove: 
winter. Regular dusting with a rotenone 
dust, beginning when vines are small, helps 
to prevent bean beetles. 
under hot 


damage from 

Cucumbers can be started 
kaps for extra early results or in the open 
when the soil is warm. Even earlier fruit 
may be had from a vine or two grown in a 
corner of a coldframe. It is confusing to 
say cucumbers are grown in “‘hills,”’ when 
actually a hole is dug, filled with old ma- 
nure, leveled and planted, 


New Summer Squash 

Summer squash is sown at the same time 
and in much the same way as are cucum 
bers. A particular delicacy is the Italian 
type of zucchini, gathered when small and 
tender to cook in various ways. Yankee 
Hybrid, developed by the Connecticut 
State Agricultural Station, matures a few 
days before the newer Caserta, with yellow 
green fruit, which is fine in way. 
When stuffed with meat, or 
with cream 
these are particularly 
rapidly and dressed with melted 
white sauce, or sliced thin and 
they are unusual and delli- 
cately flavored. It was discovered that this 
type of squash retains its texture and flavor 
well when frozen. A new variety of the 
scalloped white “Patty bush 
a grown for the first time last summer 
be called Crystal Bell. It forms a 
attractive plant which, in less than 
with decorative 
fertilized 


every 
any of several 
and 
relished. 


delicious sauce, 
baked, 
Cooked 
butter, or 
fried in butter, 


fillings 


Pan” or 


is to 
neat, 
two months, is 
white fruit. All 
once or twice during the season. 

Tomato plants are bought in pots to 
eliminate work and to provide an earlier 
crop for table and for canning. Since late 
blight may strike in spite of regular dusting 
with Zineb, or similar preventative, we pre- 
fer to plan for canning in midseason. For 
» have not discovered any to 
Giant Ponderosa, though it does 
seem to blight. Marglobe 
Certified selected for the 
main crop along with a few plants of Big 
Boy for slicing, and Burpee Hybrid for 
smooth, round red fruits of medium size for 
Jubilee, a delicious golden vellow, 
grown at home for a zestful and 
Plants are 
two hand 


ke a led 
vegetables are 


flavor alone we 
equal the 
susceptible 


is the variety 


stuffing. 
must be 
colorful addition to 
watered with starter solution 

to a bucket of 


salads. 
fuls of fertilizer water 
one cupful to each plant. 

Each gardener’s list of vegetable 
invariably differs in the majority of its 
items due to their suitability to the region 
and his personal preferences. But, what- 
ever vegetables are grown, even with only 
minimum care, the results are sure to afford 
pleasure and the products will be superior. 


varieties 


HORTICULTURE 





The Home Greenhouse 


From page 56 


Cuttings require a loose, porous rooting 
medium which can be kept uniformly moist. 
Bottom heat aids in rooting most cuttings, 
so I root all my cuttings in builder’s sand 
kept moist by an automatic watering 
system with the cutting bench located over 
one of the natural gas heaters used to heat 
my greenhouse. Almost any plant can be 
reproduced by rooting a soft-wood, hard- 
wood or leaf cutting, and this is a busy time 
for the cutting bench. With carnations I “2 
use a new trick of the commercial growers a, . BUY NOW 
to get uniform plants for setting in the , “ 
bench in July _ I save the vegetative | ,- and SAVE 
growths of the center of the stem in plio 1. | 
film bags, placed on the lowest shelf of the : S Uv 
March. These cut- : : ; 


refrigerator, until late 


tings are dipped in a rooting powder and g x 
firmed in the moist sand where they form | , GUARANTEED 
inch-long roots in two to three weeks. | ‘ F ‘ a a Vv TO BLOOM 

Fuchsias are exceedingly versatile; the | 4 : 2 
cuttings I took last August are now ready to Sz 7 HARDY AMARYLLIS 
start blooming, the plants which I kept | : (LYCORIS meager : 

: Ra a ae - r 
dormant until January now have growth 3 BULBS $1.00 a 
suitable for cuttings to provide summer- 

; 6 bulbs $1.89 ° 12 bulbs $3.00 
blooming plants, and I still have several, 
large, dormant plants under the bench that These rare and hardy Lycoris bulbs produce Daffodil-like foliage in early spring. In 
started into growth late in March. early summer they die down, to be followed in August by a two or three-foot spike. 
The soft pink, lily-like flowers carried in clusters are delightfully fragrant. Perfectly hardy 
and will thrive under any normal garden conditions. The supply is short so order your 
bulbs today at these new, low prices which include postage! 


will be 
If you carry pots of chrysanthemums over 
the winter in the greenhouse, cuttings can 
be taken in early February, and in several 
months the tops of these plants can be 


Se SOUTHERN BULB CO., DEPT. $6 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


duce a number of offspring. 

\frican violet leaves root easily at this Please send me postpaid | 3 Bulbs, $1 ) 6 Bulbs, $1.89 12 Bulbs $3 
time of year, but they require longer than | enclose check or money order for these guaranteed-to-bloom bulbs. | Send C.O.D. 
most other cuttings, so be sure to put the a eee ee ae. 
date you took the cuttings on a plant label 

ADDRESS ee 


at the head of the row. Bouvardia makes 
an unusual greenhouse plant, and March is C] Please send me a FREE four-color catalog with my order. 


the best time to start cuttings for bloom 
next November and December. Bouvardia 
humboldti has fragrant, white, long-tubed 
star-like blossoms, most popular in brides’ 
bouquets, but the flowers do not last as 
long when cut as those of B. ternifolia, 
having smaller pink stars. After they bloom 
in the bench, pot up two or three stock 
plants: keep them dry and dormant under 
the bench until February; then start them 
into active growth by watering on top of 





the bench. Take soft-wood cuttings of | ow New For color and texture Scott Lawns have a 

B. humboldti and one-inch root cuttings of As oo distinctive sparkling beauty of their very own. The first 

B. ternifolia. Both require soft pinches until | step toward such thrilling Scott Lawn glamor is to Read Lawn Care. 

September to produce well shaped shrubs. It’s a free seasonal bulletin service edited especially for home owners like 

You should have marguerites (the yellow yourself. In everyday language Lawn Care tells you what to do, when and 

and best variety is the Boston vellow daisy) above all HOW! Write today for pow free 2 — sub- ; 

mee Cea aden sestilonen tutes ten pont | oa scription. You'll especially want the next issue. Just 

salle te drop acardto.. OM Seett & SONS CO, 

February will produce four-inch potted 54 Spring St, Marysville, Ohio and say OUTSMART 

plants to set out in the garden in June. ihe tres Gen WEEDS 
Any time now vou can start bringing in 

the Easter bulbs from the coldframe. If 


0 did oO 0 »IaS | las October, 
he sure to vist the spring ower shows andl | eop gyp op INTERNATIONAL, FOR QUALITY NORTHERN GROWN 
ake : ist of he good lé rie Ss ¢ xhil - 
find we | ot” FLOWER SOM | se a 
-e KS to develo roe j vaster c " Boo con oor | ! ) J  B 
vison Apel sth, Tplan tostart mine inthe |] PlOral Art ,,.ciuevecoweie'* °°) CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
S . (Established in 1832) 


second week of March at 50°F. under the |] 405 Cedar Lane, Dept. HO-301 ee 7 
Free Catalog on Request 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








See page 73 
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Now you can soak 5 slonte at 
onetime with your garden hose. 


SOAKEZE attaches to garden hose. Has 5 outlets, 
cach with small Koroseal hose; two 13 ft. long, two 
9 ft. and one 7 ft. Place ends of hose at base of 
selected plants and run smal! stream of water for 
deep, thorough soaking. Easy to handle. 5 year 
Complete, ready to use $6.95 for 
unit with sprinklers order SPRINKLEZE, $8.95 
Guaranteed oe poe tory 
Send check or MO and we pay postag 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 


F-9, 406 Dantzler S1., Saint Matthews, S$. C. 


guarantee 








Dept 


Miniature Gladiolus 


Rare Gems of the “Glad” kingdom for floral 
arrangements. Light, airy spikes of exquisite 
beauty that have unlimited possibilities as 
cutflowers for Centerpieces ginal Vases 
Corsages and other floral artistry 


SPECIALS! From this ad only 
ouus oe MIXTURE OF MINIATURE Ctani- 





tie $2 00 per 
doz.; $3 25, per 25, '$13.00 per 100 
STANDARD MIXTURE t 
$1.50 per doz.; $2.50 per 25; $9.00 per 


100 
MONEY- “SAVING COLLECTIONS 
/ hes $3.75 
$7.00 
Two Leaders in Miniatures 
ARCTIC STAR — Pure White; KEWPIE—Red 
edged white 24 bulbs, 12 of leach $3.50 
50 bulbs, 25 of each $6.50 


1953 Catalogue Featuring 
Giads in Color —FREE with Order 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 


Dept. C 92 Chambers Street 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y BArclay 7-6138 


How a the “Jime 
to feed the wild birds in your garden 
Don't let your feathered friends go 
hungry. Make them happy with our 
WILD BIRD SEED 
5 pounds. . $2.00; 10 pounds.. 
DELIVERED PREPAID 
Our 1953 Spring Catalog is Free.) 





$3.85 


AIKEN NURSERY, Inc. 
121-X, PUTNEY, VERMONT 


It's Hardy” 


“Grown in Vermont 
Grown in V 











SOLID ALUMINUM 


MACO COLD FRAME SASH 


Light, handy, practically indestructible. Cheaper 
in long run than wood. Less frame or glass but 
complete construction plans furnished. Save by 
glazing yourself with E-Z clips included. Two 
sizes: 40 x 36, $9.95 and 40 x 54, $14.95 f.o.b. 
Indiana. Check or M. O. Circular. 

HIDDEN SPRINGS CO., DEPT. 31 KATONAH, N. Y. | 


What’s A Tree Worth? 


by Karl F, 


Amalia, 


_ Pocahontas led John Smith a 
merry chase through the 

northeastern part of the United States was 

As our country 


woods, the 


a veritable forest primeval, 
grew and expanded, much of the forest was 
removed and destroyed. therefore, 
valuable, both as lumber and 
With the high standard of 
living we enjoy today, the desire to land- 
scape the home grounds and plant trees 
has become part of our way of life. 

The first time that the public became 


l'rees, 
became more 


ornamentals. 


value of trees was in 
destroyed 


truly conscious of the 
1938 when the “big wind” 
many. Everyone felt a true 
This hit the pocketbook when the damage 
had to be 
placed. Home owners were amazed to find 
that it cost $100.00 and more to take down 
the average tree. They discovered that to 
replace a_six-inch-diameter maple would 
also cost about $100.00, depending on the 
Then suddenly 


sense of le SS. 


cleared away and the trees re- 


type of specimen selected. 
came the realization that trees had a 
tag” attached to them. 

The Government tax officials recognized 
“tree value.” but property 
were not aware of this fact. Consequently, 
there was a great deal of misunderstanding 


“price 


most owners 


(which still exists) about claiming a deduc- 
tion for tree losses in reckoning income tax 
returns. Actually, the United States De 
partment of Internal Revenue has set up a 
code which allows such losses. Section 23, 
(e) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code allows 
losses to be deducted when they are not 
compensated for by insurance or otherwise 
However, the burden of proof lies with the 
property owner. It is required that positive 
evidence of and this 
means a report from an expert to qualify 

Unsupported claims are auto 
disallowed. Then, too, the 
taken in the vear the damage 


reason or another, it is 


loss be furnished, 
the claim. 
matically loss 
must be 
occurs. If, for one 
not possible to file a claim in the vear that 
the damage occurs, an amended return 
may be filed within a period of three vears. 
All damage checked on a 
and after” and each case is 
considered individually. Assuming that 
vour neighbor lost a certain type of oak 
tree and received a deduction of $400.00, it 
follow that you can 


the same 


losses are 


“before basis, 


necessarily 
and receive 


does not 
lose a similar tree 
deduction. Each claimant must present the 
facts of his individual case, since no two 
trees have precisely the same value. 

Trees are considered an integral part of 
the real estate. The loss to the property 
must be considered as a whole and include 
the buildings, trees and land. The value ot 
the property must include only the parcel 
on which the tree stands. Parcels of land 
abutting your property, or across the road 
may not be included. 


Manchester, 


Massachusetts 


Nature kills trees and damages properties 
ways. Trees are often killed by 
drought, but this type of damage is not 
allowed by the Department of Internal 
Revenue. Damage caused by ice storms has 
been allowed, For 
example, let us assume that a place was 
worth $15,000.00 before a storm. After the 
storm, an expert stated that the property 
was damaged to the extent of $1,000.00, due 
to the loss of certain valuable trees. There- 
fore, when properly qualified, a deduction 
of $1,000 would be allowed. The Govern- 
ment does not recognize any particular 
formula as a method of evaluating trees: 
all manner of proof is accepted. Photo- 
graphs are important, and itemized state- 
necessary. The 


in many 


if properly qualified. 


ments of the damage are 
method the expert uses to determine the 
damage must be presented writing to 
the Department of Internal Revenue. 

You may have a large maple tree on your 
front lawn which everyone will agree is 
valuable to your property. Note, however, 
that if vou lose a leader or several limbs out 
of the crown, you cannot claim the value of 
To claim a deduction, the 
The reason for 


the tree as a loss. 
tree must be a total loss. 
this is, that even though the tree has been 
partially damaged, it has not depreciated 
the value of the property as a whole! 

Loss of trees in a woodland must also be 
determined on a “before-and-after” basis. 
The worth of woodland trees is determined 
by their timber value, and any loss is still 
considered damage to the property as a 
woodland trees are not 
trees. 


whole. Naturally, 


as valuable as ornamental shade 
Nevertheless all types of trees increase in 
value each unless certain factors 
cause them to depreciate. 

The value of a tree is determined by 
many factors. An ornamental shade tree on 
a front lawn is far more valuable than one 
out in the field. The condition of the tree is 
most important; if a good part of the crown 
is dving, the tree is not as valuable as one 
that is in good condition. Some species are 
more Valuable than others. An oak 12 inches 
in diameter is worth a great deal more than 
a short-lived willow tree. The value of a 
property is also a determining factor in 
evaluating trees. Such facts make it neces- 
sary for the layman to call in atree expert. 

Real estate is one of the most valuable 
assets that the average man owns in his 
lifetime. He should appreciate and cherish 
his trees for they have a “dollar sign” on 
them! They deserve consideration and 
vearly maintenance just as much as the 
rest of the property. After all, trees are the 
largest of all living plants and being alive, 
they will respond to treatment the same as 
people do. Thus it is easy to see why their 
planting and care can be one of the most 
rewarding investments of a man’s lifetime. 


year, 
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Yellow Daisies 
SEPTEMBER called the 
7 month by an English woman who saw 
for the first coloring. 
Goldenrods and the masses of the wild sun- 
flowers make yellow our prevailing color 


was golden 


time our autumn 


from midsummer to frost. 

A great number of our flowering plants 
belong to the composite family. About half 
of them are of the daisy pattern, and most 
of these are wholly or partly yellow. From 
one species of wild sunflower, Helianthus 
annus, comes the huge, cultivated variety 
which we see in our gardens. For many 
years, the origin of this plant was in doubt. 
Then, it became known that when Cham- 
plain visited the Indians on the eastern 
shore of Lake Huron, they were cultivating 
it. Apparently they had brought it from its 
native prairies beyond the Mississippi. 

This plant, whose stalks the Indians used 
for a textile fibre, its leaves for fodder and 
its flowers for a vellow dye, was indeed 
valuable, but when it was found that the 
seeds supplied a nourishing food its fame 
spread. Early settlers in Canada were not 
slow in sending home such a decorative and 
useful plant. Its flowers, even under Indian 
cultivation, had reached an abnormal size. 

Not a true wild flower, but certainly in 
the same class, the golden coreopsis needs 
very slight encouragement to run wild in 
the east. The first summer it may keep its 
place in the garden, but soon it steals over 
the wall to become a nuisance before long 

Akin to the coreopsis is the brook sun 
flower or bur marigold, and certainly, when 
in flower, it is not an unworthy relative 
How gay the ditches and low meadows are 
with its bright bloom in late summer. Later 
in the season the bur marigolds bristle 
with rusty two-pronged pitch forks. How 
many of us starting happily for an autumn 
walk have come home with our country 
tweeds full of these small hooks, and if we 
are accompanied by a long-haired dog, it is 
indeed a task to get rid of them. 

Rutu D. Grew 

N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 


The Home Greenhouse 
From page 71 


bench. As growth develops, I place them on 
top of the bench, and force at 60°F., or I 
can grow them cooler and hold them back. 
Every third I divide my 
narcissi, and the extra bulbs force well in 
flats. These bulbs I discard after flowering, 
but tulips and hyacinths, if allowed to de- 


year garden 


velop after flowering, will bloom next year. 

Summer beauty in the form of gloxinias, 
tuberous begonias, achimenes and cala- 
diums may be started now. This is the time 
to place the bulbs and tubers on damp peat 
moss or sphagnum moss until they form 
roots and are ready to be potted. 

Keep a ventilator partially open even if 
it seems a waste of heat in order to prevent 
fungus from getting a start. Keep up an 
insect control program (fumigation works 
very well) and do not overwater or over- 
fertilize during this period of dark days. 
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NEW! MOST VERSATILE SPRINKLER 

EVER MADE! 
How will you have your ‘‘rain’’? New 
Show'r concentrates “‘rain"’ on long, narrow 
1, circles, figure eights, etc. Can be 
adjusted to water at base or foliage of 
plants. Very even distribution that really 
soaks ground in short time. Chrome plated 
with alumilite base. Only $3.50 ppd. No 
COD’s please, satisfaction guaranteed 
(Send 25¢ for booklet on Gardening Hints.) 
Albin of California, Rm. 92, 1401-59 \W 
Sth St.. Los Angeles 17, Calif 


Power 


Strips, 


BEST QUALITY 
BULBS— ONLY 


¢ 3 


A spectacular offer of our choice im- 
lovely 
at an amazingly low price 
Guaranteed to bloom or your money 
back 


ported varieties in 


colors 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


From a POWERFUL JET 


to Softest Rain 


A perfectly wonderful hoze nozzle to add to any gar 
dener'’s pleasure. Light, strong, and rust-resistant, it 
has finger-tip control. This Elkay Hose Nozzle gives 
sprays from seedling dewdrops to jet power. Quick, 
positive shut off. Will reach roof of a two-story house 
(Handy for fire-fighting, too.) $1.50 postpaid 
No COD's please Guaranteed to please 
(Send 25¢ for Gardening Hints booklet.) 


ALBIN of CALIFORNIA 
ROOM 62, 1401-59 W. 8th ST... LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF 


@ Our loveliest cametiia fow- 

ered ty pes in glowing mixed colors 
wonderful to add warm color to & 

those difficult shady spots Guar- 

anteed to bloom or your money 
back { 


mixed 





wedimen Since 184 


eler Henderson -Stumpp € Waller 


12-2 Henderson Bidg., 1010 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J 
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Here is the Answer—To Your Lawn Problems 


Your Guide to a Greener Lawn 
by Geoffrey S. Cornish 


This 64-page booklet is jam-packed 
with practical information about the 
making and maintenance of a better 
lawn for your home grounds. Insects, 
diseases and weeds and how to control 
them are treated thoroughly. How to 
cut your lawn, when to feed it, soil 
improvement, seeding bare spots, 
aerating the soil these and dozens 
of other points are covered. The 
numerous photographs and sketches 
will help you to understand the meth 
ods prescribed for having a greener 
and better lawn 


Only 75 cents postpaid. 


Order Today from 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 














TEST STAR 


ROSES 


YOURSELF 


Star Roses are 
first quality 
plants of the 

world’s best vari- 
eties. All are guar- 
anteed to bloom 


TRY THIS SAMPLE OFFER: 
STARS, Our Selection $950 
3 All different, a $4.50 
value. ppd 
' FREE CATALOG 


new and old favorites. 
rODAY! 


shows fine roses 


WRITE FOR IT 


Star 1 Roses 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
West Grove 241, Pa. 


Prevent) am age : 


Flowers, Gardens 
LIQUID CHAPERONE keeps dows and 


cats from ruining evergreens, lawn, 
garden, etc. Protects everything 
that grows, also outdoor furniture, 
porch, even garbage can. Harm 
leas, economical, Just spray on it 
won't wash off. A little goes a long 
way. Handy 8-oz. bottle now only $1. 


Quart $3, Gallon $8. 


POWDER CHAPERONE 
for Use Indoors 
No more dog hairs! 
Protect chair ugs 
ete. Shaker Pkg. $1. 
poll CHAPERONE keep 
from ¢ 


rlawing furniture 





SEND 
O MONEY 
Order 
Chaperone 


oon « them etay where they Cc.OoO.D plus post 


belong. Shaker Pky. only $1. / f 
Money-Back } at our risk and we 
Guarantee / will pay postage) 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 595, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Vrite for Special Offer 


age (or send cash 





LAWN SEED 


UF for can 
ot 
RE ohade/ 


The lawn for the land you love! 


Half a million more seeds per pound than most 
other brands. Be sure—Plant TUF-TURF! 
PACKAGE PLANTS PRICE 
1 pound 250 sqft. $ 1.60 AT YOUR 
; pounds 750 sq-ft. $ 4.70 DEALER — OR 
pounds 1250 sq-ft. $ 7.80 
25 pounds 6250 sq-ft. $38.50 WRITE US 





Send For Your FREE Seed Catalog NOW 
Ss. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, 


ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 





Inc. 





the perfect 
ground cover 
for banks and 


shady places 
100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $90) 


For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca Minor) 

the sturdy, neat ground cover that stays green all 
winter. Beautiful blue flowers in May. Resists insects 
and disease. Our big, heavy clumps with 12 of 
more stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 14 ft 


on slopes. You cover large areas for little money 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. H8) 


Please note change. We have moved from New York 
after 75 years to better serve our growing business, 











Gracious Green Gardens 
From page 54 


An even more intricate design carried 
out in evergreens is the British flag pattern 
found in the Curtis-Maupin garden. Again, 
box has been used; this time planted in a 
rectangle cut into small triangular shapes. 
The triangular beds within the rows of 
hoxwood are used for bulb plantings. 

Probably the most complicated pattern 
of all is found in the Palace Garden where a 
maze is laid out completely with American 
holly. This maze, patterned after the one 
at England’s Hampton Court Palace, is a 
late 17th century landscape feature carried 
over into the early 18th century. 

Another interesting use of evergreens is in 
topiary work. The fashion of cutting shrubs 
into corkscrews, geometric forms and other 
fanciful shapes was imported into Virginia 
from late 17th century England. In the 
restored gardens of Williamsburg, the 
topiary work has been kept rather simple, 
most frequently in box, but also in holly, 
hemlock, yaupon and live oak. 


Elkanah Deane’s Garden 
Outside the 
Elkanah 


tree box is cut into circular shapes. As a 


home that once belonged to 


Deane, prosperous coachmaker, 


complement to the topiary 
(American sweetgum makes an aerial hedge, 
and box edges the garden walks. The 
rest of the plant material in the Deane 
garden consists mainly of bulbs and peren- 
In the Bryan garden, topiary box 
setting hen in the 


specimens, 


nials. 
takes the shape of 
This garden uses several varie- 
dwarf apple, 
medlar, 


center bed. 
ties of small trees 
lian cherry, 
and common cherry laurel. 


corne- 
dogwood, sassafras 

The 18th century Virginian stressed the 
use of evergreens for the purely practical 
reason that they were easy to grow in his 
climate. Many of the delicate 
flowers he brought with him from England 
did not take well to the warm and humid 
summers of the Tidewater region where he 

settled. His 
both the dwarf and tree 
in the new world as did peri 
a garden 


lov ely, 


originally cuttings of box, 


however, varieties, 
flourished 
winkle, ivy and St. 
plant that was supposed to have the power 
to ward off evil spirits. Many of the ever 
green species were found growing wild in 
Yaupon, holly, live oak, 
pine, hemlock and 


Jolin’s-wort, 


home. 
southern magnolia, 
other evergreen standbys of these colonial 
gardens are all native plants which took 
kindly to garden cultivation. 


his new 


For Colonial Williamsburg, the organiza- 
tion responsible for restoring and maintain- 
ing the 18th century gardens of Williams- 
burg, this predominance of evergreens is a 
fortunate characteristic. It means that the 
half million visitors, who come to the historic 
throughout the year, can 
much 


colonial city 
enjoy the gardens as during the 
winter as at any other season. Fortunately, 
too, maintenance of evergreen gardens is 
far simpler than for gardens where basic 
outlines depend on deciduous materials. 


Spring Moves Indoors 


ROWING things are most welcome in 
late winter and early spring. Flowers 
and foliage of house plants seem doubly val- 
uable at this time. Yet no matter how inter- 
esting or beautiful the pot speeimen may 
be, there is a feeling of something lacking. 
Perhaps it is nostalgia for the more homely 
and commonplace garden plants. 

We may look to flowering shrubs and 
trees for an answer to the problem. Already 
sap is beginning to creep within them; little 
effort is required to hasten the flow of life 
fluid and cause bare branches to become 
fringed with leaf-green and bright blossoms. 

Cut branches will respond, in a fashion, 
to almost any forcing attention. Yet some 
knowledge and care about the ins and outs 

forcing will give better results. 

Plan to cut the branches on a day when 
the temperature has crawled above freezing. 
If it is raining, so much the better, for 
moisture helps buds to swell and sap to 
flow. Long branches are preferable to short 
sprays; flowers are more perfectly formed 
and last longer. Linear area is the measure 
of sap content; and sap, lots of it, is essen- 
tial to complete forcing. When the required 
number of cut branches has been collected, 
place them in a filled bathtub and allow 
them to remain there overnight. Have the 
water in the tub just above room tempera- 
ture. After soaking the branches, remove 
three or four inches of bark from the cut 
ends, and they are ready for jars and vases. 
At this point charcoal becomes useful. To 
keep the water clear, drop several pieces 
of it into the container when it is filled; then 
only water dissipated by evaporation need 
be replaced. A weekly spray of tepid water 
will assist greatly in swelling the buds. 

Temperature, too, is an important factor 
in successful forcing. The usual procedure 
is to bring cut branches into the house, 
place them in containers and distribute the 
containers wherever wanted. Most rooms, 
at this season of the year, are kept at 70- 
75° F. to combat the intense cold outside. 
Such a temperature unduly hastens the 
opening of buds which results in dwarfed or 
imperfectly formed flowers of disappoint- 
Many branch-cuttings, 
conditions, progress 


ingly short life. 
forced under these 
splendidly until flower buds are just at the 
point of opening. Then nothing further hap- 
pens. Soon the bud clusters droop, leaving 
nothing but bare twigs or a few leaves. 

No, a cool place is necessary; a spot where 
the temperature is between 50-60° F. with 
three to five hours of sun daily. 

Some of the branches you will use pro- 
duce flowers before the leaves appear; 
others send forth leaves prior to flowers. 
In either case, allow branches to remain in 
the cool location until flower buds are just 
ready to open. 

Forcing at a cool temperature requires 
more time between cutting and flowering; 
vet the additional wait is justified in the 
light of increased perfection and longevity. 

ALLEN H. Woop, Jr. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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FREE CATALOG 

NOW Ready 
Color-illustrated. Gives authentic 
descriptions of delicious Fruits — Apples, Dwarf 
and Semi-Dwarf; Dwarf Pears; Summer and Ever- 
bearing Raspberries; Blueberries. Brilliant Roses, in- 
cluding new patented varieties. Flowering and Shade 
Trees. Gorgeous Lilacs and other Flowering Shrubs 
and Vines 


Write today for the new 
1953 Catalog 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray 
green color blends with 

garden picture 

Five Styles: for Border, 

Rock Garden Show 

Garden also Tie-on 

and Pot Labels 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn 


DEALERS PLEASI 











AMAZING 
HOBBY AND 
BUSINESS 


Grow authentic 

live dwarf trees 
Fascinating hobby 

Fabulous profit 


WRITENOW : 
“Bist cs 


MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB OF AMERICA 
Dept. 14-F Box 18696, Rimpau Sta. Los Angeles 19, California 


TREES 


3 to 5 year healthy selected trees, 6” to 16” 
tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue Spruce, Nor- 
way Spruce, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Doulgas Fir. Postpaid at planting time. For 
Complete Evergreen Catalog write Box 8-B. 


MUSSER FORESTS, inc. 
indiana, Pa. 


A 


THE WORLD'S FINEST pots 


Write for illustrated 





ROSES . . . in full color. 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN BSS 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE 


Frost & Higgins Co. 
The Care of Trees since 1896 
e@ Landscaping 
e Big Tree Moving 
@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 
e@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
e@ Cavity Work Spraying 
e Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 y, 
Arlington, Mass. / 


0 
\ 


20 Mill Street 
SOO OOOO OD 
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© COMING EVENTS 


a 


Feb. 11-13. Denver, Colo. 8th 
ing, Midwestern Chapter of the 
Shade Tree 
Hotel. 

Feb. 14-15. Shreveport, La., 

Feb. 14-15. Columbus, Ga., ¢ 

Feb. 18. Boston. Lecture: ‘“‘Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons, by Dr. Clement G 
Bowers, 8 P.M., Mass. Horticultural Soc., 
300 Mass. Ave 

Feb. 18-19. Columbia, S. C., Camellia Show 

Feb. 28. Boston. Lecture: “A Botanist in Your 
Grocery Store,” by Dr. Richard A. Howard, 
2:30 P.M., Mass. Horticultural Soc., 300 
Mass. Ave 

Feb. 23-25. Richmond, Va. 
Flower Show and Judging 
Federation of Garden Clubs, 
Hotel. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 29. Natchez, Miss. Natchez Pil 


Annual Meet 
National 
Conference, Cosmopolitan 
Camellia Show 


‘amellia Show. 


Winter S« hool, 
Schools, Va 


John Marshall 


grimage, 

Mar. 9-11 & 18-20. Williamsburg, Va. Annual 
Williamsburg Garden Symposium. 

Mar. 14-May 14. Heemstede, 
Great International Flower Show, 
1953.” 

Apr. 24-May 5. Maryland House 
Pilgrimage 

Apr. 25-May 2. Garden Week in Virginia 

May 7-13. Tour of Scottish Gardens. Write 
National Trust for Scotland, 5 Charlotte 

Edinburgh, Scotland 


Holland. 
Flora 


& Garden 


Square, 


Proteas from Afric: 
From page HO 


whose pink bracts are glossy and trans 


lucent. There are two variations: one 


white or pale green; the other deep pink or 


red. This graceful plant has long leaves. 
The brightest of all is LP. longiflora, 
which, in the best types, is a vivid reddish 
pink. The blossoms, wide open at maturity, 
make the plant gay. They 
cellent cut Tangled by 
center of the 


also make ex 
flowers. bees in 
search of honey, the flower 
looks untidy for a day or two, but the tangle 
soon falls out, leaving the involucre empty 
like a beautiful pink goblet. 
An old New 


susanniae, still grown in 


Zealand is P 


many 


timer in 
gardens, 
and 


though it has a ragged inflorescence 


loose, twisted bracts that give it an untidy 


appearance. Then, too, it has another 
fault; its 
when brought indoors for arrangements 


Pale 
ale 


scolymoce phala are distinct from the others 


stems smell very unpleasant 


green and small, the flowers of 7’ 


The bracts come out at a right angle from 
the stem and give the general appearance of 
the straw flower, Helichrysum bracteatuim 
The plant itself is smaller and more grace 


ful than most kinds and the leaves are finer 





HOLLAND BULB GARDENS, Inc. 


-- Send for Free Dutch Catalog - - 


Box 72, Salem, Massachusetts 
Holland 


Nurseries at Limmen, 


Since 1868 








Waterlilies 


No Garden is Complete 
Without a Water Lily Pool 


Colorful New Catalog FREE 


Simply write to our nearest office 


and a copy will be sent to you FREE 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
1623 Main Road, Lilypons, Maryland 
Box 508, Dept. 1623, Salisbury, N. C. 
Box 971, Dept. 1623, Worcester, Mass. 


Buy U.S. Bonds 


TOM THUMB FLATS 
with Vita-Plant Bands 


Grow plants with ease 
Nourish new pionts, pre 

} vent root shock when 
| Gain 1.3 
weeks’ growing time. Flat 
and i2 bands 30¢; 5 for 
$1 .0¢ 10 for $1.75, postpaid 


SNAPDRAGON ven AA 


gutiful toll spikes of rust. resistant 


transplanting 


oan agons. One full-size pkt. of f 
?} 


each of following 


colors. rose, white ¢} t3 
pink, crimson, yellow, cherry t 4 z 
All 6 pkts postpaid 25c2 as 
Send Today for th i) 
FREE SEED caraLoc: 
featuring many new flowers such ose 
Royal Corpet Alyssum - - - 25¢ Pkt S 
(2 packets 45c) > BMS 
Golden Fleece Cockscomb - 15¢ Pkt. ” 
(2 packets 25c) 
Peppermint Stick Zinnia - - 15¢ Pkt 


(2 packets 25c) ff 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. _-» 
item 7 BOLI ee 





Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants 


Hardy perennial plants for rock gar 
dens or borders. Primula, Heather, 
Gentian, Saxifraga and the like. Illus 
trated Catalog on request. Dept. B 


PEARCE SEED CO. "Orin" 


(leks CUSHION 


‘MUMS 
“” 


PLANTS $] 
Create a spot of gorgeous color 


FOR 
POSTPAID 

from pay = till severe frost. Assorted 

colors bronze pink red, yellow, 


SPECIAL HORTICULTURE OFFER 
Five hardy ‘mum plants only $1.00 
postpaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BIG ALL COLOR CATALOG FREE 
rm 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
61 Maple Street, Dansville, N. Y. 











NEW GARDEN BOOKS — 
for winter reading 


Written by 





dyed-in-the-wool Gardeners / Flower 
Irrangements 


0 
-. HOW TO GROW RARE GREENHOUSE PLANTS 4 _ r all 
By Ernest Chabot $4.00 _ CCasions 
Ideal gift for all who garden indoors in window or greenhouse 


Illustrated 


. THE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CALENDAR 
By Helen Van Pelt Wilson $1.00 
Engagement book with 52 inspiring flower arrangement photos 
Cherished gift book 


. TREES FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 
By Donald Wyman 
Latest and most complete book on Z irden trees. Many chee 


and pictures 


PERIOD FLOWER ARRANGEMENT ran comer 
By Margaret Fairbanks Marcus $10.00 
\ most comprehensive treatment of a fascinating subject, traced 
from 2800 B.C. to the present 


. PICTURE PRIMER OF ATTRACTING BIRDS 
$y C. Russell Mason $2.50 
Delightfully illustrated. Packed with information about food 
shelters, nesting sites birds enjoy 


. AN INTRODUCTION TO WILD FLOWERS 
By John Kieran $2.50 
rhe author’s knowledge, enjoyment and enthusiasm are infectious 
100 color illustrations 


. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF AFRICAN VIOLETS 
By Helen Van Pelt Wilson $2.95 
rhe story of America’s most popular house plant told graphically 
Color illustrations 


. FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
By Marie Johnson Fort $8.50 


Sumptuous volume, %6 illustrations (32 in color); outstanding work 


pre aaen or 


*NLITOIL ALIIHAL © 


, 


on the subject 


Why not order today? 
Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. | 


) . \ Vu Picture 
OTTO (N\\ Primer 


ernacrine 11008 


cen (pra reel : 
=z Urrangem va WY, 


peo vee 


J 
ve wooees ret 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. Order 
Books 


300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. by Number 
;. as F 
24 6 8 


Please send books circled to me 
Please send books circled direct to my friends 
(Reader please attach names and addresses of your friends) 


Check or money order enclosed Books sent postage free 


Name 
Street 


City 


HORTICULTURE 





DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO 


1204 E. Washington 


Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


STARTED BULBS 





Grow Gloxinias easily with 
our started bulbs. Strong, large 
bulbs NOT SEEDLINGS — 
3 started in our greenhouses 
and guaranteed to reach you 
FOR n live growing condition. Six 


$1 98 colors: pink, red, violet, 
. 


white, red edged white, violet 
POSTPAID 


edged white 
IMlustrated Seed and 


FREE Nursery Catalog. 


— JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. — 
Since 1868 
1023 South 7th Street 


WATER LILIES 


guaranteed 
to grow 


La Crosse, Wis. 


L FREE 
Wm. Tricker, Inc. 


3203 Brookside Avenue, Saddle River, N.J 
3228 Rainbow Terrace, Independence, Ohio 


FROM 
CEL pitZONKA 


z colors, enormou 
d varietie 
‘itzonka Mixture 
Cut-Flower Mixture of Pansies 
32 o7 $1.50 ppd 
1/16 oz 


For Pansy and Perennial Catalog in color send 25c in coin 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM, Box 323, Bristol, Pa 





Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
gives you quality stock 

Frankland St., 

Brown & Winter Sts., 


Hopkinton, Mass. 
Weston 93, Mass. 


WEllesley 5-343] 





Hopkinton 2011 


ROTARY 
TILLER 


Turns virgin ground into a 
| 19 ttm garden bed in one opera- 
tion Replaces plowing, 

discing, and cultivatin 

Women Can operate it. Also POWE 
MOWERS & RIDING TRACTORS from 
$95. Free 7% Write nearest branch:- 
ESHELMAN CO., Dept. R-56, 119 Light 
St., Balto. 2, Md., 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 105 Lake St., Reno, Nev 


February 1953 























It is catalog time once more, and among the 
well-known 
PHILADELPHIA, 


and old, 


new arrivals is that of the seed 
yrowers, W ATLER BURPEE CO., 
pa. Flower and vegetable seeds, new 
are offered in wide variety 

Azaleas, camellias and magnolias are featured 
by THOMASVILLE NURSERIES, THOMASVILLE, GA 

The attractive 1958 catalog of STERN'S NUR 
SERIES, GENEVA, N. Y., is devoted to woody 
plants, roses, bulbs, perennials and fruits 

The collector of old roses will want to know 
about the LESTER & TILLOTSON ROSE GARDENS, 
WATSONVILLE, CAL. Modern roses are 
in its beautiful garden book 

The 1953 catalog of BOBBINK & ATKINS, 
PATERSON AVE FAST RUTHERFORD, N J... 18 
yiven over to a wide selection of choice TOS@s, 
distinctive perennials, ornamental trees, shrubs 

Nut varieties are the specialty of the NuvT TREE 
NURSERIES, DOWNINGTON, PA 

Roses of all kinds are featured in the 
of the ARMSTRONG 

Camellias and other woody plants for warm 
gardens are contained in the garden book of the 
AUGUSTA, GA 


also listed 


catalog 
NURSERIES, ONTARIO, CAL 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 
Giant pansies and choice perennials are listed 
by PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM, BRISTOL, PA 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO., NEWARK, N. Y., has 
issued its usual attractive catalog, with many 
colored illustrations of roses and perennials 
The outstanding catalog of all continues to be 
that of the WAYSIDE GARDENS, MENTOR, OHIO. 
Full of attractive colored and black and white 
photographs, it contains valuable cultural hints. 
BRECK 8S, 250 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON, MASS., has 
issued a garden book devoted to flower and vege 
table seeds, roses, bulbs, perennials, woody plants 
and supplies and equipment for the garden 


Chestnuts, New and Old 
From page 51 


sale must be ola good type of Chinese 


chestnut. Some of the orchards have Chi 
nese and Japanese trees growing together. 
This results in worthless seedlings. 

trained to have 
trunks with low heads. They should, 
however, be high enough to allow cultiva 
The Chinese chestnut tends to branch 
trunk. Thus it will become a 
bush instead of a well-shaped tree if left 
unpruned. Pruning should be restricted to 


Young trees should be 


single 


tion. 


low on the 


training the form of the tree. 

The trees will respond to good culture 
and fertilization. During spring and early 
they should be cultivated to con 
trol grass and various weeds. This cultiva 
tion can be stopped in July or August, and 
a winter cover crop can be sown in the early 
fall. When the trees have become firmly 
established, they can be fertilized about 
two weeks before starting into growth. For 
best fertilizer should have an 
analysis of 6-8-6, Apply at the rate of one 
or two pounds for each year of tree age. 

Arsenate of lead or DDT sprayed on the 
beetles. In 


stimimer, 


results the 


trees will control the Japanese 
the areas where the native American chest- 
nut has been grown, there are two species 
the nuts to become 


of weevils that cause 


wormy at harvest time; Spray with DDT. 


Waldor Seed Drill 


Seeds go farther—easier! Sows those small 
seeds so difficult to handle—lettuce, carrots, 
beets, radishes, etc. Just roll it down the 
row! Twist lid of seed holder to adjust flow 
for proper spacing. Well made for long life. 
Only $3.95 postpaid. No C.O.D.s. 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES, 
Box 188-L, Salem, Mass. 





1s N 
SS y 


The hardy American Holly (llex 
Opaca) grows almost everywhere 
Its green leaves and red berries 
add a brave, gay touch to your 
gorden through the winter 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 
(from 3 in. pots) 
6 for $7.50 postpaid 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


sD 


NY 5 








Dept. H9, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 











MARCH Ist. 








Our big 64 page color catalog will be ready for mail- 
ing. The one and only catalog in America that 
offers all types of Irises. Higo Strain of Japanese, 
exotic onococyclus and regelias, largest listing of 
bulbous species and varieties, all types of bearded 
and beard/ess and many rare species from distant 
parts of the world 

Also outstanding collections of Daylilies, Oriental 
Poppies and Dahlias 

Send 25c¢ today (deductible from first order) for 
this exclusive perennial catalog today 


Wddr arr fara 


Box 38-H Boring, Oregon 











BLUE SPRUCE 


COLORADO —— 6 car ts ins 
plants, & to inehe i Blu 
ereen to a mB. blue on ” 
pact sturdy handsome specimetia 
or hedge Postpaid at planting time 

r Complete I green Catalog 
write to Box 8-B 


MUSSER FORE Inc. 


Indiana, Pa. 
OVER 185 


HOLLY vases 


Largest Collection in U. S. 


Send for Complete Nursery list 


CLARENDON GARDENS 


Pinehurst North Carolina 


com 

















CLASSIFIED 


word, minimum $1.50 
h of mu 


nth preceding date of issue 


ACHIMENES 


r dozen. Ha 


CAMPBELI 


purple bulbs. $1.00 
or $1.00. ROBERT 
Florida 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 
AND CARE OF THE AFRICAN V 


& G. PRODUCTS 
New York 4, New Yor 


rite today. G 


tatior 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
HYBRID Cc + nek ya emmy ~ mere PLANTS. Order 


and March for ry Plants, as prospect 
Spring. Therefore 1 cod | cy to order ver 
$4.00 per ” 
WARREN 
PECIALI 


pped when needed ce 


$40.00 per 100. Severa 


HINN, Woodt 


variete re ea 


LCEBERRY 


BIRD'S NEST FERN 


CHEARER’S GREENHOUSI 


$2.00 eact 


CAMELLIAS 
THE ( AMELLIA, I 


arietir 
MELLIA R I 


mittee, $1 0 th 


ARCH,” a 764 port of o 

of these boot amd the 
REVIEW blehed emht time eur with mem! 
£5.00. AMELLIA LED from Hunt ton Botar 
$5.00 $2.50 to member OUTHER) 
POR SIX CAMELLIA OCIETY, 40H, > in Raf 


( 
‘ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

oe SPIDERY FUJI each 6 
Jozen $3.00 ! 

(0. Labeled. Pre 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
€ Buttons, 2 each 10 kind 


RSERY, Haralsor 


ome 
GABLE'S Ni 


MODERN MUMS FOR 1953,” our new 
Carnation-Flo 
1-bronze opy on 


FIELDS 


ist of the finest 2 
varieties— Path 


ardetr 
mums features the new 
request 
1100 Leiwhtor 


Dept. H.. FLEMING "YLOWER 


Lineoln, Nebra 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS Fine 
Dablias, Delphi and other Perennial Free 
rERRACE VIEW GARDENS, Dept 


varietic Also 
catalog 


Indiana 


), Greencastle 


FLOWER & PLANT SEEDS 
RARE WOOL AVRS FLOWER SEEDS. Khododendror 


Primulas, Or Iris, Liliums, ete. 20 kinds, $2.00; 50 kind 
$4.00. GHOSI Darjeeling, India 


lown-end 


SnD = PARADISE re 
for ] 25 seeds for AL 
Si-O 1 50th 5 


tzia reginac “ 10 i 
BRIARWOOD GARDENS 
5, New York 


Street, Jamaica 


GARDEN LABELS 


NEW, ALUMINUM, garden labels 
Write for “Money Maker" plan 
ERY, Birmingham, Michiea 


to secretaries 
NUR 


Wholesale 
and samples. SHEILI 


GLADIOLUS 
GLADIOLUS RAINBOW MIXTURE 80 blooming size bulbs 


euaranteed, $2.25 postpaid. Wholesale and retail list on request 


WOODSIDE GARDENS, Gravel Road, Webster, New Y ork 


100 BLOOMING 


SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS: in about 50 
200 bulbs, $4.00 postpaid. Free catalog 
yutstandir TAYLOR GARDENS 


featuring many varieties 


Ware, M 


GLADIOLUS COLOR CATALOG. 48 pages, 250 varieties of 
best Glad 100 Dahlias, plus Begonias, Cannas 
Send 10¢ today. (Deduct on first order.) ALFRED 
71 Lake. Lima, New York 


varieties 
MOs I 
MINIATURE, SMALL FLOWERING, and LARGE FLOWER- 
ING GLADIOLUS BULBS 500 varieties Free catalog now 
ready. Special sections for small ones and smokies. ROGERS 
GLAD GARDENS, Box 2 Long Island, New Y ork 


4. Greenlawn 


GLADIOLUS — Hundred 


eed, three 


Bulblet 100. 
GLAD 


mixed blooming size 
for $1.00. Postpaid 


HOLLY 


t. EARLE DILATUSH, Robb: 


HORTOCLOCHES 


uke 24 {t. Row of Hot Tents for bring 
You buy glass locally. Send 
nd Catalogue of Uncommon Vegetable Seed 
valents of English money), and details of 
Parcel. MISS KATHLEEN HUNTER 
rRURO, Cornwall, ENGLAND 


} early salads 


cash with order 


HOUSE PLANTS 


guaranteed housebold thr 


ORCHID PLANTS: blooming size 
bloon ehead, Ma 


@ #2.00. Dr. Seide, Mar! 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER WANTED 


ape gardener for small nursery in Pennsy|vania 
nditions, house available. Write stating salary 
nd rien ning A Ist. HORTICULTURE 
100 Maa wchuse ¢., Boston, Ma 
WORM WIZARDS. Work Wonders fertilizing 
rrigat oil. 500-84.00, 1000-87.00. Directions with every 
order. BER 


Vittafie 


KSH IRE EARTHWORM FARM 
Ma 


LEAF-CUTTINGS 


LEAF-CUTTINGS. ‘our choice newest varieties. Priced right 
f NAOMIS AFRICAN VIOLETS, Dept 


Send for tree 
New ) ork 


H, Bre 


t today 


ck port 


LILACS 


EXTRAORDINARY SELECTION of finest French, Oriental and 

ovelty type turdiest OWN ROOT stock. Specimens 
offers. Catalog free. UPTON NURSERY 
Detroit 4, Michigar 


pecial collection 


Dept. D, 4838 Spokane 


HARDY LYTHRUM 


HARDY LYTHRUM, MORDEN’S PINK. Originated at Morden 

bixper Station Manitoba, Canada. This hardy 

t height of 3-4 {t. with many slender spires of 

{and sway with every Bloom 

mber, Needs no tying or staking. Bloom 

75, 6 for $5.00 postpaid. PLANE VIEW 
= 


menta orden 


breeze 


ORCHIDS 


GROW ORCHIDS IN YOUR HOME 
$2.00 each, three for $5.50. Free Cultural Instruction 
noney. Pay or CLARENCE J. BENDLE, 
Avenue Building oline, Itlinon 


size cattieya 
Send no 


613 Fifth 


slooming 


around Easter and Mother's day. $10 
Magnificent 6 to 8 inch flowers. Finest instruction booklet 
plant order SAMUEL PRESNER (Orechi- 


4550-CH Coral Gables, Florida 


ORCHID plants to bloom 
79 free witt 

ist), Box 
RAISE ORCHIDS w home bie profit fascinating. Year 
NO GREENHOUSE, Instructions IN 
sent for no-risk examination. FREE 
601-G.8.8., Vermont, Los Angeles 5, 


round al climate 
CLI DING S orchid plant 
letails. FLUWERLAND 


Califort 


POSITION WANTED 


lesired on a permanent basis by a sober, 
Experienced with farm-animals, 
gardens and flowers. References 
state requirements in first 
tox A. i. 10, care of 


CARETAKER’S positior 
relable, farm-reared mat 
fruits, berries, vegetable iwhs, 
Wife not to work as 
letter. Eastern Ma 
HORTICULTURI 


1 domestic. Please 
sachusetts preferred 


Boston, Ma 


RHODODENDRON 
RHODODENDRON (Carolinianum) Rhododendron (Maxi 
mum) Kalmia, Native Azaleas, Hemlock suga). Heavily 
rooted, Wet Moss packed. 3-4 Ft. Assorted as wanted. 100 
$28.50; 50 $18.00; Doz $6 50 1 RE PAID. NATURE'S GREEN- 
HOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Georgia 


ROSE BUSHES 


heavy rooted, two-year, ever-blooming 
descriptive list 


ROSE BUSHES, Larze, 
srieties only. $7.95 per dozen postpaid. Free 


McFARLAND’S NURSERY . Tyler, Texas 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


tate Inspected Strawberry Plants. Leading varieties. 25-$1.25 
-$2.15; 100-$3.25, postpaid Free circular FRANKLIN 
ROBERTS, Boxford, Massachusetts 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


RAISE YOUR OWN TREES AND SHRUBS from seed for 
shade, windbreak, snow fence, ornament, erosion control, ete 
For free planting guide price list, write WOODLOT SEED 
COMPANY, Norway 43, Michigar 


LOMBARDY POPLARS, $.19. Best Roses-White Birch singles, 
clumps. Fruits Windbreak Evergreens ree List, 


Irv. Hanson's WILLMAR NURSERY, Willmar, Minnesota 


WILDFLOWERS 


a WILDFLOWERS: Khododendrons, azaleas, evergreens, 
rubs, trees, perennials, ferns. Free Catalogue THREE 
7 Al RELS, Marshall, North Carolina 


AMERICAN 
Michigan 


FIFTY KINDS of Wildflower seeds. Ask for list 
PERENNIAL GARDENS, Box 37, Garden City 
Packed 
Home, 


hardy, mature 


FARM, Rfd 


WILD FLOWERS & FERNS. Healthy. 
fresh. Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN 


Pennsylvania 


Sox 52, 


aerating, cultivat- 


566 South Street, 





MICHIGAN 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
COMING EVENTS: 
1953 SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
Saturday, March 21 through Sunday, 
March 29, at the State Fair Grounds, 
Eight Mile Rd. Woodward, Detroit. 
Featured by the HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY will be 
A PLANT DOCTOR CLINIC, 
staffed by specialists from MICH- 
IGAN STATE COLLEGE, for 
gardeners and home owners, with 
free advice and consultation to 
those attending the Show. 
A FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
SECTION, for the Garden Clubs, 
sponsored by the DETROIT 
GARDEN CENTER. 
NOTE TO MICHIGAN READERS 
who are not members of our Society 
Send your membership to Michigan 
Horticultural Society (address below) 
and receive ‘Horticulture’ for one year 
and tickets to our Spring Flower Show. 
Annual dues, $3.00, Single or $5.00, 
Dual (man and wife) must be received 
by March 16 to have this year’s Show 
tickets 





Saturday, May 23 
ANNUAL MEETING and 
LUNCHEON of the SOCIETY. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
IN A LOVELY 


GARDEN SHOP ‘GarpeEN AT 
75 Granite Street—Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and 

old metals. Lead and Stone garden 

accessories. Tel. Foxboro 498 
Write for catalog 


ae ee 
THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


82nd 
NEW ENGLAND 
SPRING 
FLOWER SHOW 


Mechanics Building, Boston 
MARCH 15-21 


enz<—eeeReeetazet kk S 


Golden Gardens is the appealing theme 
of this year’s show which will provide 
our visitors with new inspiration for 
their 1953 gardens. Little gardens fea- 
turing the effective use of plant mate- 
rial for the small place, flower arrange- 
ments and dozens of novel exhibits have 
been planned for your enjoyment. 


1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Sunday 
Daily 
Admissions 
FREE TO MEMBERS (One) 
PATRONS $1.50 








EES MRR 
HORTICULTURE 











Come and enjoy them 
Golden Gardens... 


Full of sunshine 
Color and fragrance 


To welcome spring 


Fountains of rippling water in a setting of azaleas, dogwoods, tulips and daffodils . .. a Persian carpet of primroses . 
golden acacias with their subtle perfume and rose gardens in full bloom these are features planned for Grand Hall 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY ANNOUNCES 


The 82nd Annual 
New England Spring Flower Show 


Mechanics Building, Boston 


March 15-21 


Show Hours: 
Sunday, March 15 Admission Each Member of the Massachusetts 


— 1:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. $1 0 Horticultural Society Receives 
Monday through Saturday 5 One Free Admission Ticket 
— 10:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS, INC. 
BOSTON I1, MASS 





BRECK’S BONANZA OF 


HOLLAND a 


POSTPAID 
acleding the Gleds 


The™ GENER 
ee ginower” 


290 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET: 





General Eisenhower 
Jumbo Top-Quality Bulbs 


Will Bloom 5 Feet Tall This Year 


The famous prize-winning creatior 
named in honor of the liberator of 
The Netherlands. 3 Awards, in- 
cluding coveted First Class Certi 
ficate. B ilbs are last word in Dutch 
culture; giant size, 5 to 6 in 
around loom 80 days after plant- 
ing. And what blooms you'll get! 

vivid begonia pink florets up to 6 
in. across. Each bulb will produce 
30 or more bulblets per year 





BULBS OF 


Regular Size Bulbs— 
9 Each of 5 Varieties 


Will Bloom 4 Feet Tall This Year 
5 Feet Tall Next Year 
These regular size bulbs, over 4 in. 
around, will all bloom this year, 
with florets 442 to 5 in. wide. 
Bulbs will become giant size next 
year, growing spikes up to 5 ft. 
and florets up to 6 in. wide. As- 
sortment includes 9 General Ei- 
senhowers and 9 each of 4 other 
famous exhibition varieties, in four 
different color groups: white, lav- 

ender, scarlet, yellow. 


DUTCH-GROWN 
ASSORTED SIZES 


(Baby—Regular—Jumbo) All for 


‘ 


oles ERA AL torepe 





Baby Gladiolets— 


200 5 Registered Varieties 


Some May Bloom This Year, Most 
Will Bloom 4 Ft. Tall Next Year, 
5 Ft. the Following Year 
A few of these bulbs may bloom 
this year in northern climates, 
most will next year, and by the fol- 
lowing year you will have large 
bulbs which will grow giant spikes 
and florets.All registered exhibition 
varieties. Blooms are in the 5 most 
popular gladiolus colors. (Will 
multiply when fully grown, to yield 

thousands more!) 





Bulbs You Buy for 1¢ Each Now Can Be Worth $20.00 in 3 Years! 


Picture a garden of hundreds of giant gladiolus, 
towering 5 ft. high, with enormous eye level spikes 
of colorful florets that measure as much as 6 in. 
across! You'll say you never saw gladiolus of such 
breathtaking beauty. Their vivid blooms will make 
great splashes of lovely color, in delicate tints of 
pink, white, lavender, yellow, and scariet. You'll 
have vase after vase of beautiful, exhibition 
quality cut flowers to brighten your home 

\ The prize beauties of your gladiolus garden will 

be the magnificent General Eisenhower, its bril 
liant begonia pink blooms shining like banners 
Created and named by a famous Dutch bulb 
grower in gratitude for the American liberation 
this unique gladiolus has been a sensation in 
Europe, winning in succession the Award of Trial 
Grounds at Haarlem, Holland; Award of Merit; 
and highest of all, the First Class Certificate 
Formerly extremely rare and expensive, General 
Eisenhower bulbs are now yours in this amazing 
collection of 250 Gladiolus, all for only $2.49 

Even the baby Gladiolets will grow to large size 
within the next 3 years, making your collection of 
250 bulbs worth at least $20.00, to say nothing of 

the hundreds and thousands 
of additional bulblets repro 
duced—to be given to delight 
ed friends, or sold to or swap 
ped with fellow gardeners! 
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A Dutch Gladiolus Garden for $2.49 


Where but from Holland could you get bulbs 
like these! They are the choice products of a 
centuries-old tradition of bulb cultivation—gua 
ranteed to fill your garden with a rich profusion 
of multi-colored giant blooms. 
bargain-priced collection, you 
get 5 prized varieties, all yielding enormous 
blooms in different colors: scarlet, lavender, yel- 
low, white, pink, Year after year, you will have a 
breathtaking garden of rare, imported gladiolus 
that will be the envy of the neighborhood 

Nothing could be easier to plant; any trowel 
quickly digs holes or long trenches for the bulbs 
Full growing directions are included with shipment 


In this unusual, 


Limited Import — Order at Once 


Without exaggeration, this special offer repre 
sents the best gladiolus value in Breck’s 135 year 
history. Only our large purchasing power and long 
established Holland connections made it pos 
sible to contract for this tremendous shipment 
which we know will make new friends and cus- 
tomers across the nation. Bulbs will be distrib- # 
uted among home-gardeners in the U.S.A. in the & 
order in which reservations are received, in ample @& 
time for this spring’s planting in each locality 
No more bulbs will be available when these are 

gone. To take advantage of this un- 

precedented offer it is of first im 

portance to mail the coupon or write 

at once. Remember, you get 250 gen 
uine Holland-grown Gladiolus in as 
sorted sizes for only $2.49—plus an 
extra bonus of 3 “Four-Leaf Clover” 
bulbs for early orders at no extra cost 

—all postpaid. As always your satis 

faction is assured by Breck’s famous 

135 year old Money-Back Guarantee 

Order collection No. FC80. 


BRECK’S, 261 
BOSTON 10, Mass. 

Please 
in my locality, 
grown Gladiolus in 
General 
different colors, 
Also send, as 
Clover” bulbs 
Order Coll. No 


I enclose $ 
Money-Back 





FREE For EARLY ORDERS! 
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3"FOUR-LEAF CLOVER”BULBS | |" 


(Oxalis deppei) Produce perfect “Four 
Leaf Clovers" and lovely pink flowers 
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: Check here to receive 
Vegetable and Flowe 


These giant European gladiolus varieties grow up to 5 ft. 
tall, with individual florets as big as 6 in. across. 
Pees esee es es ee ee ee eee 
Breck Building, 


in time for spring planting 
Assortments of 250 Holland- 
ated sizes, including jumbo 

4 other choice varieties of 
$2.49 for each assortment of 250. 
for promptness, 3 “Four-Leaf 
assortment, at no extra cost. 
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